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For the Companion, 


POOR LITTLE BOBBY. 


Bobby was one of the ‘“‘institutions’’ peculiar to 
I saw her for the first time (for “Bobby” 
was a girl, in spite of her name and occupation) one 


Chicago. 


morning on my way down into the busy part of 
great busy city. A little dirty girl sprang lightly 
the rear platform of the car in which I sat. 

She was a startling apparition,—one that fai 
bewildered me. Imagine a thin, slight child of t 


clad in a scanty and torn dress, which had originally 


been of a bright plaid, an equally dingy shawl o 
her shoulders, a boy’s hat of 
coarse grey felt upon her head, 
under her arm a package of 
morning papers, and you have a 
complete picture of her. 
Whether Bobby had ever 
heard of woman’s rights I can- 
not tell, but I can say that she 
offered her papers with a bold 
independence, swung herself on 
and off of cars, and 
prompt at 


was as 
saucy repartee as 
any shrill-voiced newsboy. 

It soon became plain to me 
that Bobby had undertaken her 
career from purely business mo- 
tives, and I am quite sure she 
had not a single opinion upon 
the enlarged sphere of women; 
and as for a ‘‘mission in life,’ 
if you had broached the subject 
to Bobby, she would probably 
first have stared you out of 
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countenance, and then com- >< pa 
sted vour dis ieee a recover himself, he cried out 
pleted your discomfiture by say- a nee recover himsel, ous, 


ing “O, gammon!”’ and left you 
in search of a more rational customer. 

She was pretty successful in disposing of her 
papers, seemed to be well known to many of 
the passengers, and was quite ready to put to 
flight, with her short retorts, any buyer who 
risked any “‘chaff’’ at her expense. 

Sometimes I missed her for a week; and then, 
our orbits converging, I would meet her regu- 
larly for days together. But I never was able 
to make her acquaintance, for I am a timid per- 
son, and felt that the interest I took in Bobby 
was not reciprocated in kind. Whilst I viewed 
her in a sentimental light, I had an instinctive 
feeling that she regarded me as merely repre- 
senting so many “nickels,’’ and that if I should 
suddenly become bankrupt, I should be of no 
more consequence in Bobby’s eyes than the 
straw upon the car floor. 

Like all new or startling careers, Bobby’s had 
its enemies and persecutors. That I was not 
slow to discover, and the most openly declared 
of these were her rivals, the newsboys. 

Many were the dark looks, taunts and shoves 
that she received; but she was not backward 
in returning them, and if she was quick at 
dodging a euff, she was equally quick in giving 
one, 

Being a novelty, she often sold where a boy 
failed; and upon such occasions she was sure to 
exult, in an aggravating way, over the unsuc- 
cessful urchin, But it was by an innocent piece 
of eaves-dropping on my part that I learned the 
full depth of disapproval with which this enter- 
prising young female was viewed by her legiti- 
mate rivals, 

I, too, was a Bobby,—only on a higher scale 
socially and intellectually,—and went every day 
red my snug little office, where with my pen I 
toiled with the busy corps of writers on one of the 
great dailies. But, happily for me, unlike Bob- 
by, I received always kind words and over-appre- 
ciation from my brother editors. 

To all outer appearances my office offered no 
Account of its occupant, so I was not surprised 


‘Have a shine?” 

I laughingly declined his services, and re- 
ceived in return a searching glance, accompanied 
with a disdainful ‘‘Humph!’’ as he shut him- 
self out. After that he confined his visits exclu- 
sively to those rooms where he was sure of find- 
ing gentlemen, and I only encountered him on 
the stairs. 

One morning as I sat writing busily, I heard a 
hand laid upon the knob of my door; but before 
it was turned I heard a voice, which I recognized 
as belonging to my former visitor, call to the 
owner of the hand, evidently a brother boot- 
black,— | 

“You needn’t go in there; there’s nothing but | 
a girl writes in that room, and she never takes | 
a shine.” 

This piece of friendly information seemed con- 
vincing, and the two boys sat down at the top 
of the stairs near my door, where they began a 
species of incipient gambling, by tossing up pen- 
nies, to be won upon the basis of “heads I win, 
tails I lose.” Fora time the play absorbed all 
their attention, but after a while one asked of 
the other,— 

“What gouged your cheek, Ted?”’ 

“Been bouncing a newsgirl over on Madison 
Street.” 

‘Guess she bounced you some from the looks 
of yer face.” 

“Guess she didn’t; but she tried hard enough. 
I licked her good, and tumbled her into a cellar. 
Bet she won’t run in ahead of me again very 
soon.” 

‘Which one was it?” 

“Bob. I hate all them girls that sell, but 
she’s a little the meanest. You never ketch 
her tradin’ papers with a feller, no matter how 
hard up he is, or how many extras she has, the 
| stingy little cat! Ill thrash her again if I ketch 
her. She hasn’t any business on that street any 
way, and she’s got to keep off.’’ 

This statement of affairs seemed to satisfy his 
companion, though he expressed no opinion, and 














®ne morning to have the door unceremoniously 
Opened, and to see the head of a boy thrust in, 
Whose owner combined the two industries of 
bootblack and newsboy. Before he had time to 








in a few minutes they clattered off down stairs. 

Two days after Bobby appeared on my car 
once more. One glance at her dirty, weather- 
| beaten little face convinced me that the Madison 





Street Bobby and mine were one and the same. 








This last was addressed to a boy who menaced them 
with a mud-ball. 

“Shall sissy carry you, so you won't get your nice 
shoes wet?’ And stooping down, she gathered the 
little toddling thing into her thin arms. 

As she did so she looked around, and seeing our 
party, recognized me with a 
quick smile. 
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I was emboldened to speak, 
for I now felt that Bobby was 
human, and that in holiday 
mood she would perhaps tol- 
erate conversation on other 
than purely business topics. 
So IT called out,— 

“Why, Bobby, is that you? 
And what pretty little girl 
have you?” 

“She's my sister, ma’am,;’” 
and Bobby actually beamed 
at my open admiration. 

“How nice you both look! 
And you're taking her to see 
the procession?” 

“Tm taking her to hear the 
music, “cause she likes it. 
That's a new dress she has 
on; it was only finished last 
night.’’ 

“And it’s a beauty of a 
dress, too!”’ exclaimed, with 
all the enthusiasm I could 
muster, 

Bobby made free to join 
The first customer was a gentleman who sat | our party, and I for one felt deeply honored for 
near me, and while she was making change, he | having known her upon working days. 
asked,— how great the condescension was on her part. 

‘What's blackened your eye, Bobby?” When we reached the next crossing we halted, 

She held his piece of money in her teeth while | as the head of the procession came abreast of 
she counted out change, and answered, without | us. The crowd pressed closely to the edge of 
any acceptance of the sympathy in his tone and | the pavement, and Bobby and her little sister 
question,— | were lost to view. 

‘Ted Maguire bounced me th’ other day.”’ | Tintended to hunt them up as soon as _possi- 

“What did he bounce you for?” | ble, that [ might, while Bobby was in such a 

**Cause [ was sellin’ on his ground.”’ 


| softened state, lay the foundation of a perma- 
“The little rascal! You have as good a right | nent friendship with her. While busy with my 
on one street as another.”’ 


thoughts, and idly watching the streaming ban- 
“No, I haven't,’”’ she answered, curtly; and| ners, prancing horses and heavy carriages, I 
then added, ‘‘Ted’s always a-fightin’ the girls, | heard a shrill scream, which rose high above the 
“cause they won't keep to their reg’lar beats, and | sound of brass and drum, 
I guess he knows; he’s in the business.” | I saw several men rush forward, but more 
I longed to express my sympathy with Bobby, swiftly a little figure dart to the middle of the 
but my neighbor's was so coolly received that I | street, seize a dancing, fluttering, tiny girl, push 
did not venture. her towards us, stumble and fall forward under 
We were not to meet again for several weeks, the hoofs of the horses that drew the gaily- 
and then the poor little waif was to drop the role | painted band-wagon, from whose gleaming in- 
in which I had always known her, and assume | struments poured forth brazen melody. 
that of heroine, in her short, tragical drama. | There was a groan from the crowd; the pro- 
St. Patrick’s Day of that year was, like a hun- | cession swerved out of line, and strong hands 
dred other days which have preceded it, and | tenderly lifted the bruised and muddy little form 
hundreds of others which will follow, held sa- , from the ground. 
cred to the memory of that saint. ' [hurried through the crowd, for I knew it was 
Being in March, it is almost useless to say that | poor little Bobby, and as I went picked up the 
it was cloudy, windy and bleak. All day crowds | still delighted Katy, who was dancing and clap- 
of people were blowing along the wide pave-| ping her hands in ecstasy over the music and 
ments, looking for eligible and sheltered cor- | gay colors. 
ners, from which to view the procession as it| ‘‘Where does she belong?” asked the man, as 
passed. Being idle that day I caught the spirit | he halted with his light, unconscious burden. 
of curiosity, and coming across some friends, we| No one knew, and it was decided to take her 
started forth in search of sights. at once to a hospital. <A’ carriage was soon 
We knew of a good point for seeing the pro- | found, and into it we got with the two little 
cession, which lay in the direction of our homes, | sisters. 
but to reach it in time, we must take a short cut | 
through several streets given up to ‘‘the danger- 
ous classes;’’ still, as there were gentlemen with | 
us, we decided to hurry through them. 
On one of the worst of these streets, and from 
a wretched hovel, just as the first strains of the 
head band were becoming distinct, I beheld 
Bobby emerge. But it was Bobby transformed, 
for Bobby was comparatively clean. By the 
hand she led a wee bit of a girl, whom she was 
hurrying forward, addressing her thus,— | 
“Now hurry, Katy, or we'll be too late! and 
be careful of your new dress that sissy got you. 
Don’t you dare throw mud at her!” 


POOR LITTLE BOBBY, 


I knew 





When the surgeon saw her he told us there 
was no hope, that she could only live a few 
hours. Laid upon a comfortable bed, with her 
wounds dressed, poor Bobby soon unclosed her 
eyes and looked around. Her hard, practical 
life had sharpened and composed her senses, and 
she neither showed nor expressed surprise at her 
surroundings. Her first words as she tried to 


raise herself upon her elbow were,— 
‘‘Where is Katy?” 
‘Katy is here quite safe,’ 
“Wasn’t she hurt?” 
“No, not at all, Bobby, but you were.” 

Then, after a pause, ‘“Did—did 


we answered. 


“Humph!” 
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she get her new dress spoiled? ‘cause | can’t get 
her another for a good while.’ 

“No, Bobby; the dress is all right. 
worry yourself about it. 
you live? 


Don’t 
Can you tell us where 
Do you want to be taken home?” 
“No, I'd rather stay here. Any way, I'd like 
to leave Katy here while I’m out selling. Mrs, 
O' Neil’s so cross to her,—even when she’s not 
bad. I live at O’Neil’s, and my father and 
mother are dead.”’ 
“Poor children!’’ said the doctor, kindly. 
‘Does it hurt you to talk, my poor child?” 
“No; Pm not much hurt. I guess I'll get up.’ 
But when she tried, she fell back helplessly. 
Poor Bobby would never spring upon another 
street car, nor scuffle with another newsboy, 
but as is sometimes the case with those fatally 
hurt, she did not suffer. 
“Bobby,” said the doctor, tenderly taking her 
little brown hands, “I am afraid you will never 
get up again. Is there no one you would like to 





see,—nothing you would like to say? What 
shall we do with your little sister?” 
Bobby was thoughtful for a while. Evidently 


death had no terrors for her. So entirely had 
her education been neglected, that even the 
thoiight of a future life asa sequel to the present 
gave her no trouble. She had encountered so 
much that was hard in this world, that the one 
into which she was about to enter could not 
make the poor little stoic shrink back afraid. 
So it seemed quite natural that she should think 
of Katy instead of herself. At last she spoke. 

“There isn’t any one [ want to see, Mrs, 
O'Neil will be glad to get rid of us,—and she 
couldn’t come any way, ’cause she keeps the 
silver ware, and there are lots of people in there 
drinking to-day. 

“I—wish you'd keep Katy,’ she said to the 
doctor, “She is a good child, and can sing lots 
of tunes, Or else she’ (pointing to me) “might 
take her, 

“Don’t let her go out to sell papers, for she’s 
too litttle, and the boys—some of them are kind, 
though—would pound 
fight back, you know. 


her, and she couldn't 
I want to see her now,”’ 

We promised her that a good home should be 
found for Katy, whom we brought and set up 
on the bed, 

They kissed each other fondly, and the baby, 
weary with her day's pleasure, soon nestled 
down beside her dying sister, and fell fast 
asleep. 

And Bobby, poor little Bobby, with her thin, 
bony little arms thrown protectingly around her, 
fell asleep too, 
another world. 

ANNIE HOWELLS FRECHETTE, 


But her awakening was in 
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tor the Companion, 
STRANGE, BUT TRUE. 


Up on a tree in our garden is a sparrow’s nest. 
When there are no leaves on the tree, the birdie’s 
bedroom shows very plainly, Our cat, a large 
black one, named “Hamlet”? by a little lady, 
very fond of the “Hamlet” of Shakespeare, 
watched that nest, with the birds flying in and 
out of it, for a fall month, 

Sometimes Hamlet has forgotten his dinner 
entirely, thinking, I suppose, that if he were so 
fortunate as he deserved to be, he would have 
a better dinner than anybody could give him, 

Maud, Hamlet’s mistress, tried to teach the 
eat better things; but all herlectures, her scold- 
ings, even her whippings, proved of no account, 
for Hamlet would watch the tree, would keep 
his mouth twitching and his tail jerking, in 
spite of her attempts at discipline. However, 
as Maud very wisely remarked, ‘None of us 
ought to look down on eats for hunting birds, 
because they are made that way.’ 

Possibly Hamlet would have helped himself 
to the toothsome and tender sparrowlings, by 
simply climbing the tree, had not the prudent 
parents taken the precaution to place their nest 
onalimb as smooth and slender as a walking- 
cane, where even a squirrel might have “looked 
before he leaped.”’ 

So Hamlet had not caught a single sparrow 
all this time. The birds were too alert for him. 
One day, however, the cook threw some crumbs 
under the tree,—I am quite sure she wanted to 
help the cat,—and a fat sparrow flew down and 
hopped about, chirping as lively as could be at 
the prospect of such a good luncheon, 

Hamlet was on the fence, curled up in a black 
bunch, as still as a mouse, and before the spar- 
row could have counted ten, the cat made a 
spring, and had it by the neck. The cook 
laughed, and Mand screamed, and threw her- 
self into a chair, and covered her face with her 
apron. She could not bear to see the sufferings 
of the poor bird. 


in his mouth, he jumped up into his mistress’s 
lap and placed it plump in her hand, then 
jumped down and begun to wash his own face. 
‘The sparrow was not hurt a bit, and as Maud 
went into the garden, it flew away to the top- 
most branch of the silver maple. 

The cook called Hamlet an “igit,’”” meaning 
idiot, and said when she threw any more crumbs 
out for birds, he’d know it. Mand almost 
squeezed the life out of him; and called him ‘a 
splendid old fellow,’? — which endearment I 
think he deserved. E, K. 


o> 


QUIET INFLUENCE. 


The blessing of her qniet life 
Fell on us like the dew, 

And good thoughts where her footsteps pressed, 
Like fairy blossoms grew. 


Sweet promptings unto kindest deeds 
Were in her very look; 

We read her face, as one who reads 
A true and holy book. 


And half we deemed she needed not 
The changing of her sphere, 
To give to heaven a shining one 


Who walked an angel here. WHITTIER. 
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For the Companion. 


SALLY GIBSON’S SPUNK. 
A Boarding-School Story. 
IN Ergut CuaArrers,—CuaApv. VIL 
By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 

The Princess Parizade came back, having 
counted her hundred, and eaten her green ap- 
ple. Looking neither to the right nor left, she 
walked to the door,—and found it fast. Still 
thinking it a joke, she waited, listened, tried 
again. She thought they meant to terrify her, 
—to try her spunk to the utmost; to make her 
speak, and break the charm, perhaps. 
She scratched lightly, like a mouse, upon the 
panels, She would let them know she under- 
stood, and was not afraid. She listened, tried 
again. Dead stillness, and the door as solid as 
the wall. 

Without turning, she slipped along to the 
house corner, and into the angle under the 
cherry-tree. Above her was her own window, 
wide open. She knew she had not left it so, 

She was sure now that the girls were teasing 
her. They were in her room, perhaps, and 
would look out presently, But, in the stillness, 
she could almost have heard a breath,—she drew 
along and audible one herself, as a eall,—and 
yet in five minutes more, that seemed half an 
hour, she caught no breath or rustle. She felt 
as if she had searched the space with ears like 
eyes, and found it empty. 

Well,—there was the cherry-tree. 
this an emergency? 


And wasn’t 
She had her hand upon one 
of the heavy green blind-slats of the wood-house, 
and grasped it firmly. It would have been as 
easy as going up stairs, But the thought flashed 
clearly into her mind, Was it any more an inno- 
cent emergency than it would have been to have 
had to get owt that way, or not try her Midsum- 
mer charm at all? 

It was an emergency of her own making, for 
her own fun in a daring exploit, Had she any 
more right to finish than to begin it by a break- 
ing of her word? 

Sally Gibson’s spunk was getting too much 
for her. She had it in two sorts, it seemed, and 
the one was always running itself up against 
the other, and getting annihilated. 

She went back to the doorstep, turned the 
latch once more, and then sat down to think. 
She came pretty near the truth. They had set 
her window wide open, that she might get in 
after she had been sufficiently frightened by the 
locking out; and they had gone to bed. 

Knock, and alarm the house, she cow/d not. 
Even if she had dared for herself,—almost Sun- 
day morning as it was,—there was the locking 
out; and, mean as it had been, she would not 
get the others into the scrape. They did not 
know that she cou/d not come in by the tree 
and the window. 

John Archer had changed his post, crossing to 
the big linden at the head of the park. The 
brown figure rose slowly from the doorstep, and 
walked directly towards him, He knew how to 
dodge round a tree-trunk, and he coolly kept it 
between her and himself till she reached the 
seminary building, and he saw her go up the 
two long, broad steps, to the main door, 

“Will she get in? And will she dare to stay 
there all night? And will it be fit to let her?” 
He thought all that while she tried the great 
latch and found it fastened. Then he stepped 
out, and said, in a calm, gentle voice, ‘‘f am 
John Archer. Can I help you?” 

“O dear?’’ eried poor little Sally, starting 
wildly, and forgetting all about her St. John’s 
Eve charm; if, indeed, that had not been the 
last thing in her thoughts for a quarter of an 





Now what do you think Hamlet did? 
sure you could never guess, 


Tam 
With the sparrow 


hour, 
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“How came either of us here, O dear?’ said 
John Archer, a little bit contemptuously, not- 
withstanding his kindness, ‘‘And how came 
those other two to go in and shut you out?’ 
“Did they goin? Perhaps they thought they 
would come too, and got frightened.” 
“Come? What do you mean? 
been, I should think.” 

“Been? Don’t tell me if it’s anything I don’t 
know, I’d rather keep my own part to my- 
self,” said Sally, with all the real Grandmother 
Punchard alive in her now, and her wits about 
her. ‘‘And won’t you please go home?’ It 
was the second time a young lady had told him 
to go home, that night. 

“Of course I will go home,”’ he said, almost 
as if it had been Sally both times; ‘‘but I should 
like to see you safe first. What are you going 
to do?” 

“lam not sure yet,’’ said Sally, coolly, look- 
ing down at him from the top step, but covering 
up, none the less, a great anxiety with her cool- 
ness.”’ I can ring the bells.’’ 

“I think you had better,’”’ said John Archer. 
“IT won’t if I can help it,”’ said Sally to that, 
quite stoutly. “I don’t think I deserve to get 
into an awful scrape, and that would be one. 
If the gallery door isn’t locked, I can get in 
here;’”’ and she turned round and tried it as she 
spoke, It opened from the end of the porched 
recess upon the foot of a narrow little flight of 
stairs. She stepped inside, 

“Tm all right now,’ she said. ‘Please go. 
Good-night.’”” She would have shut the door, 
but John Archer, although it was the third time 
of asking, made a long step to the threshold, 
and stood so that she could not do so without 
almost pushing it upon him. 

“T don’t like this,’”’ he said, as stoutly as she. 
“Tt’s none of my business, but I’m here, and I 
feel responsible about leaving you so. I wish I 
knew at least enough to understand’ — 

John Archer had thought Sally Gibson a nice, 
simple girl; lively enough, but he had noticed 
that her liveliness stopped short of some things 
where that of the other girls sprang into fullest 
play. He did not like leaving her where she 
stood now, in more ways than one. 

“You'd like to know what I was out in the 
orchard for? I’d rather tell you than not. I 
went to get a green apple—and a Midsummer 
Night’s dream. I guess I shall have it. Now 
go. And thank you.” 

She spoke with the brusqueness of fifteen, and 
of a girl whose habit it was to say exactly what 
she meant. 

“Here’s Fanny’s shawl,’’ he said, and thrust 
it in through the closing door. ‘She lent it to” — 
but the door shut. She would not hear whom it 
had been lent to. 

Curled up in the corner of one of the great 
bowed windows, rolled in Fanny Archer's rob- 
roy plaid, her head upon an old leather cushion 
from a platform chair, Sally Gibson dreamed 
out several things that Midsummer Night that 
had not been in her philosophy before. 

After the first, she ceased to be afraid. There 
was companionship in the stir of the silver pop- 
lars in the faint rising breeze. Now and thena 
bird nestled and chirped, and at first daylight, a 
flock of blackbirds came fluttering and “chuck- 
ing”? among the boughs of the orchard. 

If it had been the right sort of adventure that 
brought her there, there would have been a 
good deal of exciting and sweet relish about it. 
She seemed to be abroad with the night, and to 
find out the story of it by being one of the 
happy, homeless things who need not hide away 
from it, because the darkness and the sweet 
stillness are themselves their house. 

At six o’clock she hung up Fanny’s shawl in 
the cloak-room below, walked straightforwardly 
from the seminary to the boarding-house, and 
let what would come of it. She scorned any 
skulking. If she had skulked, she would have 
been sooner suspected. A housemaid saw her, 
and thought she had been over to the school- 
rooms to fetch something. Nobody else met her. 

Sunday rules were strict. Prayers, singing, 
Bible lessons, meals, church, writing of sermon- 
notes, these took up hour after hour. 

Nobody guessed—unless it were John Archer, 
‘looking down from the choir- gallery — the 
thoughts that lurked, and waited, and grew, 
that day, under three of the cottage-bonnets in 
the long seminary pew. Sweet and maidenlike, 
all three, with their little round face-caps and 
wreaths; Cora’s of pink daisies, and Nell’s of 
blue forget-me-nots, and Sally’s of small rose 
buds. 

In the half hour of liberty between tea and 
evening singing, Cora and Nell came arm in arm 
down the long hall to where Sally was standing 
in the doorway, 

“Did you get your dream last night?’ Cora 


They had 








j “How came you here? O dear!” 





given her no more time than she was glad of, 
before the asking of that question, which she 
was yet too anxious to let wait longer. There 
had been something a wee bit unapproachable 
and ominous in Sally Gibson’s air. Yet she 
asked it witha jolly nonchalance. 

“Yes, I did,’’ said Sally. 

“Oh, what was it?” cried Nell, excitedly. 
little obtuse Nell was, and took things at the 
foot of the letter; apt, too, as such literal people 
are, to jump readily at the marvellous. 

“TI dreamt I saw my grandmother,” said Sally, 
‘‘and she said to me, ‘You’ve got my best coat 
and mantle, of good, handsome stuff; but you're 
determined to put it on wrong side out; and you 
don’t keep out of the dust and mud with it. If 
you want to settle about the next ten years, 
you’ll have to settle first which way you're go- 
ing to wear things.’ ”’ 

“Was that all?” asked Nell. 

**All there is to tell,’’ said Sally, and walked 
away. 

“Do you expect she really did dream 
Crack?” 

“Probably,” Crack answered, looking after 
Sally rather uneasily. ‘‘We told her she could 
dream pretty much what she was o’ mind to; 
and [ presume she was o’ mind to dream that.” 
“Do you believe she’s mad?” 

“She’s something when she spits like that. 
But she can’t say anything, after all. She's 
done it herself, and now she can’t hinder us, 
She’s fair enough to see that.” 

On Monday noon, armed with the half-pound 
of gum-drops, the twain came to Sally’s room. 
Cora began, with an insinuating blandness, 
springing at once all fences, and landing herself 
in close intimacy and privilege. 

“See here,’’ she said. ‘‘We want a favor of 
you. We want you to ‘lind us the loan of yer 
gridiron,’ as the Irishman said. Nobody’s got 
a gridiron but you. And you won't keep it all 
to yourself, will you, Spunkie?”’ 

“T don’t know what you mean.,’’ 

‘‘Here’s your bet,”’ put in Nell, thinking ita 
good time to parenthesize with the gum-drops, 
and holding forth the parcel. 

“T didn’t bet,” said Sally. 

I don’t know what you mean,’ 
Cora, 

“Well, I mean this:—Nell, you’re a goose— 
there’s to bea row on the river to-morrow night, 
all the way up to Tomahawk, by moonlight. 
And Nell and [are asked. And we want you 
to let us out and in,—your way, you know.” 

*You’re welcome to my way, if you like it. 
But you can take it for yourselves, without 
coming to me, I should think.” 

“If you'll leave your door unlocked,’’ said 
Cora, delighted. ‘“‘And let your window be 
’way up till we come back. We'll all go next 
time. You've never been on the river, Sally. 
What a blessing that old cherry-tree is, now 
that one of us has got this room! Only it’s al- 
most too easy.”’ 

“Wait a minute. You've made a mistake. 
That isn’t my way, and it isn’t going to be 
yours.” 

“You won't let us through? Is that what you 
mean?” and Cora’s face changed swiftly as she 
turned from the window upon her, 

“Yes, Exactly.” 

“You're high and mighty, I should think! 
Who came up that way at midnight, Saturday? 
Aud who’s going to be monitor now?” 

“‘Nobody,” said Sally, quietly, letting the word 
stand for whichever answer it might. Cora 
chose, not really believing, to take it for the first, 
and pursue her point. 

“How did you get into the house, then? We 
know you had to, for there was a scrimmage 
between the cat and a tin pail on the little 
stairway, and everybody was scared up, and the 
doors got locked. You couldn't have got in any 
other way, and I went and fixed the window for 
you. Much thanks I get!” 

“T didn’t get in. I stayed ont all night.” 

“OQ my soul!” ejaculated Crack, and Nell 
Southernwood turned pale and choked, trying 
to speak. 

“And after that, you’ll undertake to dictate? 
That would be a pretty story to tell!” 

“Tell!” said Sally, like a thunder-clap. 
say tell!” 

“Well, yes,” said Cora, doggedly. “I don't 
say tattle. But things come out if they aren't 
kept in. And you'd find you'd have to tell.” 

Sally looked right at her. Nota look on put- 
pose for a look,—of wrath or scorn, A look for 
the sake of seeing—what sort of animal this gitl 
might be. Cora Ackworth felt the look and the 
seeing through and through her. 

Sally had been sitting. She got up now. 

“You haven't made me find anything. Re- 
member that, please. I found it all before,” 


that, 


“T don’t want it. 
she repeated to 


’ 


* You 





asked her. All the deferrings of the day had 


and with that she walked out of the room. 
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*She’s gone to tell!”’ gasped Nelly Southern- 
wood. ‘Grandmother Punchard’s waked up 
again!”’ The certainty flashed sharp across her 
dulness, like lightning across the night. 

(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 
A BLACK HILLS ADVENTURE. 
By C. A. Stephens, 

Going to the Black Hills has been a bad business 
for New England boys. It is said that upwards of 
eight thousand young men have gone to the gold 
region of the Black Hills from New England alone. 
Generally they have taken with them whatever of 
money they had saved by previous work,—all the 
way from a hundred up to a thousand dollars each. 
If they have averaged two hundred dollars each, 
they have carried from home the snug sum of one 
million six hundred thousand dollars, 

Of these eight thousand young men, one-half have 
already come back without a dollar, dispirited, and 
often with impaired health. From two to three 
hundred have’been murdered by savages. Many of 
them have died. Others are dispersed to different 
parts of the great West. 

But few of the eight thousand remain at the Black 
Hills to-day; and of the entire number, not twenty- 
five have ever realized enough to half repay them 
forthe hardships and dangers they have encoun- 
tered. By far the greater part have brought away 
less than they carried there. Two millions of dol- 
lars would not reimburse New England to-day for 
the Black Hills hoax, and it is probable that this 
estimate falls much below the facts. 

However, I did not start to give a sermon, but to 
tell a story, which a young man told me on the cars 
afew days ago. He went to the Black Hills eigh- 
teen months before, and had remained there be- 
tween four and five months, 

This man’s name was Sparks. He is twenty-three 
years old, was born in the old Granite State, and is 
at present a mowing-machine agent. Now the most 
of those who return from the Biack Hills have only 
the old story of hardships, rough life and rough 
characters to tell. But Sparks had had a real ad- 
venture, and an exceptionally narrow escape from 
the Sioux,—a hand-to-hand fight, in fact,—and con- 
sidered himself, as he assured me, one of the lucki- 
est fellows in the world not to have lost his topknot. 

“We went up to Deadwood first,” said he. 
“Everybody was going there, for that was the great 
bonanza then. There were eight of us, all young 
fellows but one, who was an old Californian, 

“We reached Deadwood too late to get evena 
thirty-foot claim on the creek, where there was gold 
worth washing for. Nobody dared to go far from 
the city, for the Indians were picking off men every 
day within a few miles. We were cooped up there, 
waiting, planning this thing and that, till I, for one, 
had searcely a dollar left, and was obliged to sell 
part of my outfit. 

“T persuaded another of the party, named Amos 
Skillings, to start ‘prospecting’ with me by night, to 
See if we could not discover for ourselves some 
stream, or ‘run,’ where there was gold. We did 
not believe that Deadwood Creek was the only place 
where gold might be found. We did not speak of 
our plan, for there were ‘roughs’ hanging round 
Deadwood who were about as dangerous as the 
savages themselves. 

“It was a pretty dark night when we left camp, 
no moon and rather cloudy. We went up the creek 
two or three miles, then left it and struck off across 
the country to the north-west, keeping in cover of 
all the timber we could see, and travelling in the 
course of that night some twelve or fifteen miles. 

“Along towards morning we got into a willow 
thicket on low ground, and kept hid there all that 
day. As it was in June, the willows made a very 
good cover. We had with us what hard-tack and 
canned beef we could comfortably carry. 

“At dark we ventured out again, and about mid- 
night descended from some steep gravel bluffs into 
the gulch of a big brook, which was dashing and 
eddying along a rocky bed. 

“Amos said that this was as likely to be a gold 
creek as any, and as there was a growth of small 
cottonwoods in a bend of the stream, we slept there 
till daylight, though the place was swarming with 
mosquitoes, 

“During the forenoon we ‘prospected’ the bed of 
the creek, washing portions of the sand, dug up at 
different points, in ‘pans’ which we had brought on 
our backs, 

“We found a little gold,—a very little,—enough 
80 that by washing diligently, a man might have 
panned ont fifty cents’ worth a day, or possibly a 
dollar's worth. Of course where there is any gold, 
there is always a chance of striking a ‘pocket.’ 

“At night we went on up the creek ten or twelve 
miles farther, to a point where the stream flowed 
through a growth of ash and hickory, where we 
tried the sands again. 

“Skillings pronounced it better here than below. 
The gold grains were certainly larger, which indi- 
cated that the source of the gold was still higher 
Up, probably in a range of rugged-looking hills 
which we could see ten or fifteen miles to the north- 
Westward, 

“So that night we went on up the creek again till 
eleven or twelve o'clock, when we found ourselves 
Ata place where the stream issued from a cleft in 
the rock, which rose straight up in a jagged mass on 
either side, and came tumbling over broken crags 


down intoa grent pool, We had heard the roar of ; 


these falls half a mile or more below, 


| “The sands of this deep pool afforded better 
| ‘washings.’ We took out an ounce vial half-full of 
gold the forenoon following, and determined to 
keep to work there for a while. 

“But other men had been there ahead of us. 
While panning, we smelt something that led us to 
suspect this, and looking among the bushes a few 
steps back from the bank, we found two dead bodies 
of young men who had been shot and scalped. 

“It looked as if they had been camping there. 
There were tin dishes, an axe and refuse stuff lying 

close by. They had probably been surprised by 
| night. 

“<¢That’s a warning to us,’ muttered Skillings. 

“The sight of those men lying there stark and 
dead made me wish I was home again. 

“We stuck by, however, and during the afternoon 
continued to peep and prospect about the place. 
We were at the foot of a ledgy canon, through 
which the creek poured down into the pool and 
valley below. The water seemed to have furrowed 
a deep chasm for itself through what was once solid 
rock, for the sides of the canon looked smooth and 
water-worn, 

“By climbing up a ledge fifteen or twenty feet, 
and wading knee-deep in the channel between the 

high walls at the entrance of the canon, we were 
| able to enter it, and we explored it for some 
| distance. 
“Tt was a dark passage through which the stream 
| foamed and roared. In many places the rocks nearly 
| met overhead, thirty or forty feet above the bed of 
| the creek. I suppose it was the cutting out of this 
canon by the water which had disintegrated the gold 
from the rock, and deposited it in the pool and along 
the channel below. 

“We groped our way up the tunnel for ten or 
fifteen rods, and came to the foot of a considerable 
fall. On the right of this fall the floods, or a former 
eddy, had excavated a broad, rounded hole beneath 
the overhanging rock, and the bottom of this hole 
was now dry and partially filled with sand, grit, and 
round, smooth pebbles. 

“Anything smoother than the walls of this great 
rounded dome of a hole, I never saw cut out of 
rock, It was a dim, damp place, with the roar of 
the falls reverberating through it. But Amos ex- 
claimed at once that he would warrant there was 
gold in the sand and grit on the bottom of this 
cavern-like hole. 

“We each scooped up a panful,and dipping in 
water washed it carefully off. And there was gold, 
sure enough, in bright, angular grains, and in my 
pan there was one nugget as big as a pea. 

“This set us wild with excitement. We fell to 
work, and almost forgot everything else. In an 
hour I think we got out thirty dollars’ worth. 

“There's a fortune in this canon!’ Amos kept 
saying. ‘It’s full of just such pockets.’ 

“But it was getting dusk outside, and quite dark 
in there. There was drift-wood scattered along the 
| rocks, and we now resolved to camp in the great 

rounded hole to the right of the fall, and make our 
—e in the canon. So we made a trip down to 
| where we had left our packs, fetched them up, and 
then kindled a big fire to dispel the damp and 
darkness, 

“We named the place Deadman’s Canon, It was 
a dismal hole for a camp, but we need have little 
fear of Indians so long as we remained there. They 
could net reach us from overhead, and two men 
armed with breech-loaders as we were could defend 
the hole against a hundred wading up the narrow, 
rough, pokerish passage below it. 

“So we slept at our ease that night, and the next 
forenoon cleared out the ‘pocket’ in the rounded 
cavern where we were camped, and got an ounce 
vial full of loose gold, with one pellet so big it 
wouldn’t go into the neck of the bottle. 

“This was cheering,—the first streak of good luck 
we had struck since coming to the Hills. The hope 
of making our ‘pile’ and going home rich in three 
months began to dance before us. 

















with us—was going fast. It would be a long and 
perilous trip back to Deadwood for more, and we 
thought we would start out that afternoon and see 
if we could not beat up some kind of game, or find 
some berries, to eke out our supplies for a while, at 
least. 

“We slung our rifles on our backs, and took our 
mining-pans to pick berries in. I had seen some 
wild raspberries along the sides of the valley below 
the canon. Wading down the bed of the torrent, 
we reached the entrance of the gorge. 


“We had just clambered down the ledge previ- 
ously mentioned, when crack! went a shot from the 
bushes on the left of the pool below, and a ball hit 
the rocks close beside me. 

‘Redskins!’ exclaimed Skillings, ina low tone; 
and we both dropped behind some boulders, not 
daring to start to climb back up the ledge to get into 
the canon. 

“At first we hoped it was only some passing hunt- 
er who was there alone, But we soon found that 
not less than five or six Indians were there, who 
had probably seen our smoke rising from out the 
canon, and were lying in wait for us. 

“A moment or two after we heard some of them 
moving through the bushes and briars to get round 
to the left or us. Right across the stream there was 
a willow thicket at the foot of the crags. 

*sIf we could only get into those willows,’ mut- 
tered Skillings, ‘we'd fight ’em as long as they’d 
like. And we can doit. We can jump across the 
stream on the rocks there. Quick! No,—hold! I'll 
trv it first. Cover me!’ 
| “He sprang up, and ran jumping from rock to 








“But our food—the bread and beef we had brought 





rock in the torrent. Two shots cracked from the 
bushes below,—then a third. 

“It was the last shot that hit him, 1 think; for I 
heard him cry out at that, and saw him go head- 
foremost down into the water among the rocks. 
Such a whoop as followed that! 

“In mv excitement and fright 1 jumped up. One 
of the savages was just breaking through the bushes, 
not twenty yards from me. We fired at each other 
almost at the same instant, but both missed. 

“The Indian had a breech-loader as well as I, with 
cartridges in hand. Snip! snap! in they went. I 
heard his go in as plainly as I did mine. We both 
fired again, point-blank, almost in one another's 
faces. 

“His ball hit me in the clothes somewheres; but 
he tumbled hislength. Ithink Lkilledhim, Crack! 
went a shot at me from a little below at the very 
same instant. 

“T knew that the canon was my only chance, and | 
without stopping a second, I turned and sprang up ' 
the ledge. A man will climb up a fearful place in | 
such a moment. | 

“Up I leaped. Crack! whack! went two shots. 
One struck the rock within three inches of my face, 
and filled my eyes with bits of stone. I expected | 
that other shots would bore me through, though I | 
wasn’t three seconds getting up. 

“Another bullet whirred past me as I splashed | 
into the stream at the entrance of the canon, and 
still another as I ran and stumbled on. It was a nar- 
row escape. I wonder they hadn't winged me. | 

“T didn’t stop till I got to the cave where we had 
camped; then I reloaded and waited for them. I 
thought I might as well fight it out there as any- 
where. Butthe savages were cautious about follow- 
ing me into the canon. No doubt they knew of the 
caverns and nooks in it, and did not care to risk | 
venturing in after me. I could easily have picked H 
them off had they attempted to wade up the rough, 
slippery bed of the stream. | 

“But-about an hour after I heard them up on the 


| 


itself free except as to the rider, it stood stock-still 
for a moment; then it set off, and suddenly stopped, 
Down went its head to the ground, up flew its heels 
towards the heavens. For a few minutes so rapid 
were these see-sawing, ‘bucking’? motions, that the 
eye could hardly follow them. 

Then starting off on a mad gallop over the prairie, 
it would stop suddenly, rear, kick and buck-jump. 
Again it would start, stop, go down on its knees and 
prepare to roll. A jerk at the powerful bit—it would 
have broken the jaw of a tiger—brought it to its 
feet, and with a snort of pain it would bound over 
the prairie. Then the fearless rider stimulated its 
terror by shouts and pricks of his large spurs. 

In less than half an hour from the time of its 
capture, writes the surprised Englishman, the mule 
was ridden up to the house, with heaving flanks and 
bathed in sweat, a subdued, broken, serviceable 
beast. The rider took it as a matter of course, 


——_+or— 


THE JAGUAR AND WILD HOGS. 

A curious fact concerning the habits of the jaguar, 
often called the American tiger, is recorded by Mr. 
C. B. Brown, late Government surveyor of British 
Guiana, 

The Indians say that nearly every herd of wild 
hogs is watched by a jaguar, who follows them 
wherever they go. When the jaguar is hungry it 
watches until some pig is separated a little distance 
from the rest of the herd, The pig is pounced upon 


| and killed with one blow of the jaguar’s huge paw. 


If, however, the pig has time to squeak, down 
rushes the herd to the spot, and up a tree rushes the 
jaguar, for the wild hogs have formidable tusks. 
When the pigs, having grunted out their rage, leave 
the tree, the jaguar descends and dines on raw pork. 

An Indian was once following a herd of hogs to 
getashot. Suddenly he saw a jaguar pounce upon 
apig and knock it over. The herd rushed at the 
jaguar, and it jumped upon a low fallen tree. The 
enraged hogs surrounded the tree, and in a moment 


rocks overhead. They threw down stones as big as | dragged down the jaguar, and tore it to pieces. 


a bushel basket, thinking to rout me out, I suppose. 
But I was too well sheltered for that. If they had 
but shown themselves up there, I could have made 
short work of them. 

“[ heard them for more than an hour, and sup- 
posed they wonld lie in wait for me. 

“Evening came. I did not dare to light a fire. It 
was a dark and lonesome night, assure you. At 
times I slept a little. 

“Next morning I was afraid to stir, lest the sav- 
ages might be on the lookout for me. Once I ven- 
tured down to the mouth of the canon, but did not 
show myself. 

“The day wore by. I was hungry, and that night 
I had only three cakes of hard-bread and a little 
piece of raw beef left. My only hope now was to 
get out of the canon unobserved, and, if possible, 
reach Deadwood. 

“The night was dark. About ten o'clock I packed 
up what gold we had got, and stole forth. Hearing 
nothing of the Indians, I looked round a few min- 
utes for Skillings’s body, then set off down the | 
creek, | 

“T went fast, running wherever the ground was 
smooth enough. After following the creek ten or 
twelve miles, I left it and struck off across the 
country in a south-easterly direction. Probably I 
went fifty miles that day. | 

“Towards morning I got into a thicket of wild | 
gooseberry bushes, and slept till past noon. As | 
soon as evening came I started again, and about | 
eleven o'clock struck the Deadwood creek, eight or | 
ten miles above the ‘city,’ and followed it down. 1) 
was nearly used up and about starved. 

“T still think that considerable quantities of gold 
could be got out of that canon, but I never mustered 
up courage to go back there. We had washed out | 
in all about ninety dollars’ worth.” | 


+o —-- | 


TRUST. | 


Just as God leads, I onward go, 
Oft amid thorns and briers seen; 
God does not yet His guidance show, 
But in the end it shall be seen 
How by a loving Father’s will, 
Faithful and true, He leads me still. 
mpertus, 1625. 
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BREAKING A MULE. | 


An Englishman travelling in South America had | 
heard much of the skill shown by the natives in 
riding. 

One day, while stopping at the house of a family, 
the male members of which were mule traders, he | 
was shown a specimen of skill in riding which as- 
tonished him. 

One of the sons mounted a horse, and standing | 
upon its bare back, without any aid from saddle or | 
foot-board such as circus-riders receive, galloped it | 
at full speed over the rough prairie. Occasionally | 
he would jump to the ground and then vault to the | 
horse’s back, and that, too, without checking the 
gallop of the animal. 

The Englishman expressing his admiration, the 
Brazilian ordered one of the wild mules in the corral 
to be Jassoed and brought ont. Fifteen minutes | 
were required after the mule had been caught for | 
two men to bit and saddle it, the animal being blind- 
folded. 

It was then led out into the open prairie, and the ! 


bandage removed from its eyes. Two men held its | 
! 








head with their lassoes w' ile the rider mounted, a 

feat of some difficulty, for the mule jumped and 

screamed, as a being mad with terror and rage. | 
When the lassoes were slipped, and the mule felt 
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For the Companion. 


DECORATING CHINA. 

“When a person of moderate means wishes to 
make a present to a rich friend, it isthe height of 
folly to buy an article which, while It requires a 
great sacrifice from him, may appear very poor to 
the recipient,” said Aunt Caroline to her nieces, 
who were planning wedding gifts for one they 
loved, 

“Suppose,”’ she continued, “you should put all 
your money together and buy Helen a ring. It 
would look very inferior to costly ones now on her 
fingers, and would give her no pleasure. You all 
paint prettily, and I have learned to decorate china. 
To-day I bought a tea-set, as delicate as pearl, and 
all the paints and brushes with which to decorate it. 
You can join me in the work, and when done, it will 
be a present which will delight Helen more than 
anything you can buy.” 

“Why, auntie,” asked one of the girls, “the stores 
are full of costly decorated china.”’ 

“Ours will be original, and, if Iam not mistaken, 
it will be superior to much we see, Few real artists 
paint dishes, and either of you would criticise se- 
verely both the drawing and the painting on much 
of what makes such a show in the shop windows,” 
said Miss Caroline. 

Aunt Caroline, who was not much older than her 
oldest niece, was a lady of taste and refinement. 
She had kept up most of her studies and accomplish- 
ments after leaving school, and was very skilful 
with pencil and brush, She had inspired these 
young girls with a desire to excel in sketching from 
nature. Each of them had her sketch-book full of 
scenes from the sea-side and the mountains; old 
mills and ruined cottages, strips of yellow beach, 
with boats and boatmen; trees, streams, birds and 
flowers. She had taught them to despise nothing 
they ever drew, as the smallest thing might “work 
in beautifully,” sometime. 

When the table was arranged, and a plate placed 
before each one, Aunt Caroline unrolled a collec- 
tion of drawings, from which to select a subject. 

“IT have decided on mine,” she said, laughing; 
“and you mustalldothesame, While there should 
be a similarity of design and of color in the border, 
we will have the other decorations different. 

“Suppose we make our border a pale blue vine, 
with drops of the same color on the outer edge, I 
will make a sketch of your grandfather's cottage 
and mill, with the old well-sweep, and the elm that 
hung over it, in the centre of mine. Bess can copy 
that little sea-view she made last summer, with the 
boats, and the gulls overhead, 
choose for theimselves.”” 

Each one decided her subject, and sat down to 
begin the work. 

“We will not attempta plain line round our dishes, 
for two reasons; first, it is very difficult to do with- 
out the wheel used by artisans; again, because it is 
very common and very stiff. 

As we are yet unskilful, we will draw our figures 
with a pencil; but to do this, we must wash the 
plate over with spirits of turpentine; otherwise, the 
pencil will slip over the polished surface without 
leaving any mark. 

“Persons who know nothing of drawing can use 
tracing-paper, and copy their designs; but, fortu- 
nately, none of us need do that.” 

The work went on from day to day, and before 
the month was over, the whole set—and a beautiful 
one it was—was finished and sent to the oven to be 
fired. 


The others can 
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On the day of the wedding, this tea-set, which 
was very original and very beautiful, was pro- 
nounced one of the finest gifts in the costly ar- 
ray. Half-a-dozen young ladies who could 
paint, and others who could not, soon came to 
Aunt Caroline for directions for the work. 

These she kindly gave them in writing, thus: 

You need buy but few articles to begin with; 
a few tubes of mineral paints; a porcelain pal- 
ette, with sunken cups, into which to squeeze 
the paints from the tubes; a small pane of 
ground glass, on which to put the paints from 
the palette, to thin 
and mix before using; 
a few small _ water- 
color brushes, and a 
good-sized one to lay 
on the colors in berd- 
ers or backgrounds; a 
small bottle of turpen- 
tine, one of alcohol, a 
little lavender, a little 
“fat oil.” 

If the paints are 
quite dry, use a very 
little ‘‘fat oil’’ to soft- 
en them. Turpentine 
is used in china paint- 
ing, as water is in 
water-colors. If the 
marks of the brush 
show on the figures, 
you can touch them 
in with the finger; but 
this must be done very lightly, or the color will 
be wiped off. 

A tile or a plate is the best thing to experi- 
ment on, as a flat surface is easier to work on 
than a curved cup or saucer. 

After washing the article with turpentine, 
sketch your figure carefully with a hard pencil. 
It requires some little practice to use the paints, 
as they are somewhat gummy; so it is well to 
work at first in a single color—as blue, either 
light or dark—in ferns, grasses and reeds. 

Blue is an easy color to work with, and it fires 
well, and has the advantage of being the same 
before and after baking. Vink and purple are 
dull and pale before firing. They are also hard 
to work, and must be laid on very thinly; as the 
fire intensifies the color, so that a red rose often 
appears in place of the blush rose the painter 


desired. 





DkstGNn, 


If the colors are put on too thinly, they will 
almost disappear in the firing; if too thickly, 
they will flake and fall off. 
teach you their proper consistency. 


Practice will soon 
Greens can 
be toned down by the browns and blacks; or light- 
ened by ‘‘mixing yellow.” “Jonquil yellow” 
can also be used with other colors; but “‘orange 
yellow” is too strong, and eats away any color 
mixed with it. Black and gray are useful in 
shading, and for grasses, 

“Flesh red’ is a brilliant color, approaching 
scarlet. Carmine is used for pink, and a darker 
carmine for shading, 

There are a great many of these mineral 
paints; but these are enough fora beginner, and 
ean be bought of any dealer in artists’ materials. 

French colors are considered best; Lacroix’ of 
Paris are fine. Only warranted colors 
should ever be bought; and those of different 
manufacturers should never be used together. 
If the paint “picks 
up” as you go over 
a flower or leaf, let 
it get perfectly dry 
before retouching it. 

It is good practice 
for plain borders or 


very 


backgrounds (dines 
should be done 
where the articles 


are fired) to outline 
a tlower or set figure ona tile, and fill in the 
background with blue or brown. 

To do this, place a sufficient quantity of paint 
on the palette to wash the whole tile over. 


knife. 
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DESIGN. in 


“dabs” with it all over the tile, till you have 
softened the paint into one smooth, even surface. 

If, in doing this, you should run over the 
edges of the drawing, take a soft stick, flattened 
at the end, and with this and a knife, cut or 
scrape off the superfluous color. 

After sketching the design in pencil, it is well 
to retrace it with water color, as that will not be 
so easily rubbed out by the wash of color as the 
pencil, and will wholly disappear in the firing. 

Never attempt to paint the design till the 
| background is perfectly dry, as you will be in 
danger of taking off 
the color—which can- 
not be restored—with 
your hand. <A very 
good blender is one 
which gilders call a 
“duster.” No. 9 is 
about the size you 
need. 

Great care should 
be taken to wash the 
brushes thoroughly in 





alcohol, and smooth 
them out with the 
fingers, towards the 


point, and to dry them 
well after using them. 

It is also very im- 
portant to keep the 
china free from dust 
while it is being paint- 
ed; and, if possible, a 
room should be chosen for the work which can 
be closed,— kept expressly for it. 

After making the experiment thus far,—or at 
the first, if you please,—you can order, from 
some dealer in artists’ materials, an inexpensive 
pamphlet on china-painting, which will give all 
the minute details of the work. There are sevy- 
eral of these,—some of which contain a great 
deal of advertising and very little instruction,— 
the best being by M. Louise McLaughlin, pub- 
lished in Cincinnati, but for sale in any of our 
cities. 


sia a 
LOG-ROLLING. 

One of the worst customs in Congress and in 
our Legislatures is that which is known as ‘‘log- 
rolling.”’” We can best explain its meaning by 
| an illustration. 

Not long ago, the people of a part of Bos- 
ton—which is an island called East Boston— 
desired the city to make travel free on the ferry- 
boats running to that section of the city. At the 
same time, there was a project to spend a large 
sum of money in the south part of the city in 
buying land for a park. 

Neither scheme would have been carried on 
its own merits; but an arrangement was made 
by which the friends of each proposition helped 
the other. The friends of the South-End meas- 
ure voted for free ferries, and the friends of the 
East Boston project voted for a park. Thus 
the two measures were “log-rolled” through the 
City Council. 

People would be surprised to know how much 
of this kind of legislation is done. The latest 
and one of the worst examples of log-rolling is 
to be seen ina bill that was recently passed by 
the House of Representatives at Washington. 

Every year, Con, ss passes what is known 
as the River and Harbor Appropriation Bill. It 
authorizes the spending of money in clearing 
out or in widening and deepening the channels 
of certain rivers and harbors which are named 
in the bill. The object is a very proper one. 
Formerly there was great opposition to such 
improvements being made by Congress; but it 
has now died out. 

It is, however, a kind of expenditure that 
should be made only with great care. 





| 





It would 
be absurd to spend money on harbors into which 
would not 
enter for lack of a 
market, or upon riv- 
ers that are not nav- 
igable. 

This 


vessels 


proper rule 
was disregarded this 
year, Appropria- 
tions were inserted 
the bill for a 

great number of riv- 
jers, upon which the money that is spent will 
| be wasted; and by this means enough votes 
; Were secured from members in whose districts 


Mix|the money was to be used, to put the bill 
it thoroughly with a little oil and a palette- 


; through the House. The total sum to be spent 


More oil is required and less turpentine | next year, according to the bill as it now stands, 


for a large surface than for small designs, as it| is over seven millions of dollars. 


should dry more slowly. 


This particular bill is bad enough, but the 


After the paint has been laid with a good-| custom of log-rolling applied to it is infinitely 


sized brush, over the tile, take a “blender,’’ | worse. 


A man who votes for the passage of a 


hold it perpendicularly, and give little soft! bill, or the allowance of a claim, or the granting 


of an appropriation which does not commend it- 
self to his judgment, in order to secure votes for 
a pet scheme of his own, which does not com- 
mend itself to other men’s judgment, is not fit 
to be a legislator. 

We hold very strongly in this country to the 
system of local representation,—that is, that the 
representative of each district shall be a citizen 
of that district, and interested in its affairs. No 
doubt it isa good system, but it is not perfect. 
It causes some evils, and this practice of log- 
rolling is one of the worst of its outgrowths. 

The member feels obliged to do something for 
those who elected him, and when other means 
fail, he often takes to log-rolling to secure what 
he cannot otherwise get. 

The true principle is to let every measure 
stand by itself, and be judged on its own mer- 
its. No man should be induced by any hope 
of areturn of the favor, to support what is not 
in itself strictly right. But it must be admitted 
that the practice of log-rolling is so firmly estab- 
lished that it will take many years of public 
education and agitation to get rid of it. 





+r 
For the Companion. 


TWO-AND TWO. 


A brown head and a golden head 
Above the violets keep in sight; 
Dark eyes and blue (with tears to shed) 
Look laughing toward me in the light. 
A red-bird flashes from the tree: 
“The world is glad, is glad!” sings he. 
A golden head, a head of brown, 
Below the violets, miss the sun; 
Dark eyes and blue—their lids shut down— 
With tears (and theirs were brief) have done. 
A dove hides in another tree: 
“The world is sad, issad!” grievesshe. 
Through song and moan, I hardly know, 
Between the red-bird and the dove, 
If most I'd wish that two below 
The violets were with two above, 
Or two above the violets lay 
With two below them oe to-day. 
Mrs. 8S. M. B. Pratt. 


a 
COMMUNISTS IN AMERICA. 


A Communist is a man who believes that all 
property should be held by the State, for the 
equal benefit of all its citizens; that no private 
person should bold property, but that the land 
should be divided equally among the people 
for cultivation, and that the fruits of labor 
should be gathered by the State, and by it dis- 
tributed in fixed and equal portions toeach. As 
a distinguished French Communist has stated it, 
*‘property”’ held by the individual “‘is theft.’’ 

It is only within a few years that we have 
heard of there being men who hold this belief in 
America, There has long been such a party in 
Europe, and it has been especially conspicuous 
in France. It has been found, however, to flour- 
ish only in countries which are despotically 
ruled. 

But recently reports have been going the 
rounds of our newspapers to the effect that the 
body of Communists is growing strong in the 
United States, and that they are preparing for 
some revolutionary movement, It is said that 
several thousand men are being drilled in Chi- 
cago; that in California the Communists have a 
powerful and increasing organization; and that 
through the coal and iron regions of Pennsyl- 
vania, their doctrines are rapidly spreading 
among the laboring classes. 

It is probable that these fanatics, who war 
upon all property, and who would take away 
every incentive to thrift and honest effort, re- 
gard the present as a peculiarly favorable mo- 
ment to preach their ideas, and to stir up discord 
and riot. Vor these are “hard times,” and there 
can be no doubt that they are especially hard 
upon the working classes, 

Many thousands of laborers all over the land 
are out of work, and are living in a state bor- 
dering on destitution; while thousands of others, 
belonging to trades-unions, have been induced 
to ‘‘strike,”” rather than accept the reduced 
wages to which their employers have been 
obliged to resort. 

Here is a large class of men, therefore, who are 
poor, and in the worry and perplexity of enforced 
idleness, and apprehensions with regard to the 
future, are easily led. They are in a condition to 
listen to Communists, who tell them that they 
ought, instead of living in poverty, to share 
equally the comforts and ease of the rich men 
around them; and already incensed against their 
employers for reducing their wages, and feeling 
keenly their present condition, they are too ready 
perhaps to lend their ears to ideas which it would 
be impossible to carry out, and which, if it were 
possible to carry them out, would result in the 
ruin no less of labor than of capital. 

Thus it may be that we shall hear of disturb- 


ances, and perhaps riots, in various parts of the | 


country, stirred up by Communists, agitators, 
and by demagogues, 





extent, by thoughtless working men, 


hoped, however, that the strong arm of the law 
will succeed in preventing the outbreak of such 
disturbances. 
There may be Communists in America who 
are sincere, and who really believe the absurd 
doctrines which they teach. But it is also yp- 
doubtedly true that many of those who take the 
lead in this movement are adventurers, with 
nothing to lose and everything to gain, who 
hope, by stirring up the discontented classes, to 
make money, or some kind of position, for them- 
selves. 
America, in the long run, will not prove a 
congenial soil for Communism, or any of its 
kindred subversive ideas. ‘The reason is, that 
such fanaticism cannot find here the food upon 
which to exist and flourish which it does find 
in some parts of the Old World. 
An oppressed people, living under a despotic 
rule, and in a country where there are rigid class 
divisions, and where the upper classes oppress 
the lower, may be driven to desperate extremes, 
and adopt violent and destructive ideas. But in 
America one man is as free as another; the laws 
weigh equally upon all; the rewards of labor 
and of office are open to poor and rich alike; 
there are no class distinctions or privileges; no 
man can complain of being oppressed or perse- 
cuted by an authority above and independent of 
him. There is, therefore, no deep-seated wrong 
to complain of, and though Communism may 
cause some temporary trouble, it will certainly 
not be long-lived in our Republic. 

———_+or— 


TWO WASTED LIVES. 

Truth stranger than fiction could be told of the 
life of the late Mrs. C., one of the most eccentric 
characters of the South-west. From the adminis- 
tration of Washington to that of Van Buren she 
was an habitue of the capitol. Jefferson, Randolph 
and Madison were her contemporaries. Her youth 
was spent on the shores of the Ohio when Pittsburgh 
was a trading-fort. 

She held during her life all of her husband’s great 
wealth. The heir—his nephew—who was to receive 
the property at her death, when he came of age re- 
fused to learn any profession or trade, as Mrs. C, 
was then fifty and in infirm health. She would not 
give him a penny, although she was childless, living 
alone on her plantation, surrounded only by slaves. 

“You better go to work, George,” she would say 
tohim. “I'll walk over your grave yet.” 

He waited twenty, thirty, forty years. He was a 
pauper, but the dead woman’s shoes were not yet 
ready for him. 

She made preparations apparently to live forever, 
Every year she bought the costliest dresses and 
laces, made in the prevailing fashion, and stored 
them away in her great solitary chambers. The 
heir, a feeble old man, died at last in the almshouse. 
She lived on, 

In her hundred and first year she was prevailed 
upon to make her will. After disposing of various 
properties, the lawyer reminded her of the Bogg 
farms, which she had inherited from her father. 
“They are mine,” she said, quietly, and continued 
devising her husband’s estates, 

“That is all,”’ she said at length, holding out het 
hand for the pen. 

“But you have not left the Bogg farms to any- 
body.” 

“Sir, they are mine forever!”’ cried the dying 
woman, 

She lingered for another year, in which her former 
slaves plundered her of all her hoarded treasures, 
and died at last poorer in friends, in spirit, in the real 
riches of life, than even her dead pauper heir. 

What sermon on effeminacy, pride and covetous- 
ness conld preach such a lesson as these two lives? 





ee ae 
A SIGNIFICANT ACQUITTAL. 

Not long ago Gen. Trepoff, the Russian Prefect of 
Police, an officer holding vast powers and of high 
rank, was sitting in his reception-room at St. Peters- 
burg, when a young woman, named Vera Zasson- 
litch, made her way into the apartment. 
the general could speak a word, she raised a pistol 
and shot him through the breast. 

She was at once arrested and thrown into prison. 
When her trial came on, it appeared that she had 
spent several years in prison for no cause, except 
that she was acquainted with a young man who had 
been found guilty of conspiring against the Czar. 

After leaving prison, she had heard the story of 
another man who had been treated with such out- 
rageous cruelty by the government, that she became 
almost insane with indignation. She resolved to 
avenge both herself and him, and chose the tyran- 
nical Trepoff as the victim of her anger. 

Every effort was made to secure her conviction for 
the attempted murder of the Prefect. Of the ju'y 
that tried her, no less than nine were governme)t 
officials; no one was admitted to the court-room 
who did not have a ticket issued by the police, and 
the judge was hostile to her. 

During the trial, she boldly avowed that she had 
shot Trepoff. Yet she was acquitted, amid the ap- 
plause of the picked audience, and by the jury com 


se fore 





prised mainly of officials. This event has created 4 
great sensation not only in Russia, but throughout 





’ Europe; for it shows that there is a spirit of revolu- 
and taken part in, to some | tion abroad, not only among the peasantry and 
It is to be | lower classes of Russia, but among the upper classe# 
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St. Petersburg, and even among the officials who 
are appointed and paid by the government itself, 


HOW TO DEAL WITH A FIRE. 

A little coolness and presence of mind, and a 
knowledge exactly what steps to take, will often 
subdue a fire just broken out, which, if neglected 
may consume thousands of dollars’ worth of prop- 
It is needless to say that to try to keep cool is 
one of the chief things to do. 





erty. 


A good deal of smoke is apt to frighten any one | 
near it when a fire breaks out; but it should not be 
forgotten that there is often much smoke when there 
is but little fire. 
wit 


One can go through the smoke 
hout suffocating, by keeping his head low down, 
near the floor, and wrapping a wet woollen cloth 
around it, through which he can breathe. 





The door of a room where a fire has broken out 
suould be shut at once; a bucket of water may then 
sufiice to extinguish the flamgs. If the fire has gone 
too far for this, the next best thing to do is to shut 
every door and window in the house; for, if this is | 
done, the fire-engine can often confine the fire to 
oncroom. If water is not at hand, a fire may some- 
times be put out at once by throwing on ita rug or 
woollen cloth. 

If you are in an upper story of a large hotel, be 
sure and take note where the staireasesare. Should 
break out, make haste to wrap a wet towel 
ound your head before going out of your room. 
With this you may pass safely through the smoke. 
If it is too late to descend the staircase, hasten to 
an outside window in the entry and call for help. 

By bearing in mind a few such rules as these, and 
by restraining themselves from getting excited, 
many persons might save their property and even 
their lives. 








= acre 
SOME OLD WITTICISMS. | 

Most witticisms, especially jokes and puns, lose 
something of their flavor when repeated. But surely 
the following pun, made by an English wit on a! 

vtieman famous for his liberality, reads well. 
“That's a man,” said the punster, “who carries his 
aversion to niggardliness so far asto even detest a 
mean temperature.” | 

Searcely any of the savageness of Dr. Johnson’s | 
reply to an anthoress escapes in repeating it. She 
sent him a manuscript poem, with the remark, “I 
have other irons in the fire.” “I advise you, mad- 
am,” wrote the cynic, “to put the poem with the 
irons.” 

The humor and impudence of Hook’s address to a 
pompous dandy whom he once met in the street, are 
only faintly shadowed forth in print. ‘Pray, sir,’”’ 
said the impudent joker, “may I take the liberty of | | 
asking if you are any one in particular?” | 

The audacity of Gabrielli, a famous singer of the | 
last century, can be appreciated even in her words, | 
Catherine II, of Russia invited her to sing at St. 
Petersburg. Gabrielli demanded five thousand It 
ducats in compensation. 

“live thousand ducats!’’ exclaimed the Empress. 
“I do not pay that sum to any of my field-marshals.” 

“In that case,” replied the bold singer, “Your 
Majesty has nothing to do but to make these field- | 
marshals sing.”’ 

The audacity of the reply amused Catherine, and 
the exorbitant syren received her ducats. 

—__ —_— — +o — ——_— 
A PARROT AT CHURCH. 
fhe Providence Journal gives an interesting ac- 
count of a parrot well known in that city more than 
fifty years ago, and quite famous for his religious 
tastes. He was found on a wharf, and was supposed | 
to have escaped from a vessel; for, on being first 
domesticated, his profanity was shocking; but when 
the family united with the Third Baptist Church of 


Providence, Polly changed his habits, and from that 





time never but once broke out into profane speech. 
Ile loved dearly to go to the prayer-meetings, 
where usually he remained quiet. Sometimes, how- 
ever, he spoke, but not always to edification ; 
when a meeting was drag 
out, suddenly,— 
“Brother Bushee, close the meeting by prayer!” | 
The brother, who was musing with closed eyes, 
was rather confused by the call, but he obeyed the 
order, At another time, Polly, impatient of long | 
pauses, cried out, “Brethren, there is liberty!’ One } 
day a company of ladies met at his mistress’s house, 
to make curtains for the church windows. They | 
were intently talking about fringes, and loops, and 
frills, when Poll suddenly rebuked their frivolity 
by saying,— | 
“Mother Dods, curtains, curtains!—all curtains 
and no religion to-day!” 





once 


ging tediously, he called | 








When Poll died, he was sincerely mourned by the 
young people of the neighborhood, and received 
“Christian burial.” 


ee eer nee 
DYE IN THE WRONG PLACE. 
Daniel Webster, like many a young man eager for 
an edueation, had a hard time to get through col- 
: His father had little money, and would not 
> sent his two boys to college but for the larger 


1 
Views and more resolute will of the 
saw 
th 
t 
I 





mother, who 
what was in them, and was determined to give 
tem all possible advantages. She carded and spun 
he wool for their clothing, and they had no false 


ile to make them ashamed of their home-spun 
ts. 








After one vacation Daniel was riding back to col- | 
loge witha neighbor, who had offered to give him 
“a lift’ alarge part of the way. He was feeling 
very comfortable, having on a fine new suit, which ; 


| the shafts, while the other, attached to the carriage 


Mars’er 


; to where me and George were 


' vidual was, and, to remove his apprehension of com- 
| ing evil, advised him to apologize. 


| awkwardly 


| or eighteen years of age, is spoiled. 


venture, 


| and has to correct ‘them, it is on the way towards 


THE YOUTH Ss 


his mother had made from cloth aan with anne 
care. In fording a small river, the sleigh upset, 
Daniel got thoroughly soaked, and, to his great 
chagrin, which turned at length into amusement at 
the novelty of the situation, he found, when he un- 
dressed, that his mother's dye had been transferred 
from the fine suit to his own body, to which it ad- 
hered with singular tenacity. 
ins +o 
MEN AS HORSES. 

Great sport was had in some of our large cities, a 
few years ago, when the epizootic disabled the 
horses, at the singular sight of men harnessed to 
carts and express wagons. 





Everybody stopped to 
look at the new order of things, and the men seemed 
to enjoy their novel performance. In other coun- 
In Holland, stout 
women are often harnessed to canal boats, and tug 
heavily along the tow-path. In Japan, the ordinary 
conveyance is by a man-power carriage. One runs 
regularly, as a stage, between Ozaka and the capital, 
a distance of more than thirty miles, 

Itis drawn by two men, and its name, the jin-rika- 
sha, means the man-power carriage. 
the road in six hours. One 


tries, such sights are not strange. 






It goes over 
man trots between 
by a single string fastened to a collar round his 
neck, runs ahead as a leader, They lay aside all 
elothing except a hat and a cloth round the waist, 
and show no signs of fatigue 
journey. 


at the end of their 
The carriage was designed, a few years 
since, by an American missionary, and is now used 
throughout the kingdom. 
oe +o 

HOW PRESIDENT JACKSON DIED. 

Aunt Hannah Jackson, an old colored woman 
who was formerly a slave of President Jackson's, 
gave, recently, with much emotion, the 


following 
description of her master’s death: 


Sunday morning, I didn’t see any change in him. 


Andrew asked if he knew them all. 
“Yes,” he said, “I know you all, though I can’t 


see you.” 

And they brought him his specs, and he said he 
recognized themall. The first thing I knew, George 
Ilarris cried, “Oh!” and it was repeate dd back to the 
kitchen. Old marse was not dead, but his breath 
lstopped. All crowded into the room, when Dr. 
tsselmen said they must go out. The doctor gave 
him something, and it revived him up, and he lived 
until eight o’clock in the evening. 

White and black were all standing in the room 
together just before he died. No distinction was 
shown in the eyes of old master. Turning his eyes 

standing, he sa 
*And here’s poor George and Hannah; they’ve 
faithful servants to me. I have left it so you will 
be well take n care of as long as there isa bit of 
| property left.’ 

He then called Mrs. Adams up and told her he 
had fully provided for her, and she would not suffer 
for anything. Just before he died, he preached his 
own sermon. He said,— 

“My friends, Christ is no respecter of persons, and 
what I say to one, I say to all, and I have a right to 
the Tree of Life. Prepare to meet me in heaven, 
where Iam going.’”? And now all cried out, “Look, 
look!’ and old marse was dead, 


] 
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THE IRISHMAN’S APOLOGY. 

If any of our readers are familiar with “Midship- 
man Easy,” the following “apology” will recall to 
them the famous one made by that renowned naval 
oflicer to the boatswain: 

.S. Merrill, General Manager of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway, was retarni 
from Minneapolis. At Austin, where the 
halted, a mechanic, engaged in testing the car- 
wheels with a hammer, took but little interest in his 
work. Mr. Merrill, seeing the shiftlessness of the 
employee, took the hammer from the fellow’s 
hands. Nosooner had the workman recovered from 
his amazement, than he rudely snatched the ham- 
mer back, and resumed his occupation, not without 
sundry scowls and faces at the individual who had 
pretended to teach him his own business, 

Subsequently a bystander told him who the indi- 





So, when the con- 
ductor had shouted “All aboard!” the son of Erin 
approached Mr. Merrill, and, while 
nervously twisting a refractory lock of reddish 
hair, delivered himself as follows: 

“Misther Mirrill, I belave? Faith and I didn’t 
know T was spaking to you, out there. You know I 
mustn’t pay attintion to iviry fool that comes 
along.” 

UNWHOLESOME AID. 

An exchange, in protesting against the habit of 
unduly aiding children, says, “A girl that is never 
allowed to sew, all of whose clothes are made for 
her and put on her until she is ten, twelve, fifteen, 
The mother 
has spoiled her by doing everything for her. 


“The true idea of self-restraint is to let the child 
A child’s mistakes are often better than 
no mistakes, because when a child makes mistakes 


knowing something. 

“A child that is waked up every morning, and never 
wakes himself up; and is dressed, and never makes 
mistakes in dressing himself; and is washed, and 








never makes mistakes about being clean; and is fed, 
and has nothing to do with its food; and is watched, 
and never watches himself; and is cared for, and 
kept all day from doing wrong—such a child might 
as well be a tallow candle, perfectly straight, and | 
solid, and comely, and uny ital, and good for noth- 
ing but to be burned up.” 


—————— — 
NO CARDS. 

A “tar-heel” citizen, visiting Washington City 
and the wonders of the Capitol, called atthe House 
to see General Vance. 

| 

He modestly communicated his wishes to the | 
doorkeeper. “Have you a card, sir?” he gruffly 
growled. “Cards,” he said, thoughtfully, mechani- 
eally running his hand in the rear pockets of his 
coat, “No, sir, I don’t carry ’em.” “Where are 
you from?” inquired the doorkeeper. ‘North 





CON IPANION 


Carolina,” was the prompt answer. 
they doin North Carolina when people go a-visit- 
ing?” “Why, they ride up toa fellow’s fence and 
holler to him to tie his dog, and then gets down and 
goes in.” 
‘cetera es 
A FARM-BOY’S APPETITE. 

The appetites of the healthy poor are often an as- 
tonishment to those who have never known their 
habitual hunger. Rev. R. G. Toles, Superintendent 
of the Boston Home for Little Wanderers, alludes 
in his own naive fashion to the 
some of his boy beneficiaries. 


eating capacity of 


Occasionally a farmer whose sons have gone to the 
West to seck their fortunes, comes in and wants a 
good, true, healthy, honest, bright boy, fourteen or 
fifteen years of age, stout-built, without friends to 
interfere; one that has been brought up on a farm 
and can drive oxen, milk cows and do a man’s day's 
work, and if we have one that suits him, he will 
take him. We did give one boy that would answer 
the description above, with some exce eptions, toa 
farmer, and he brought him back, saying that he 
could not raise enough on his farm to board the 
boy. We gave him ta another farmer, who hasa 
much larger farm. We have a young giant who 
when four years and two months old weighed sixty- 
three pounds, and never had enough to eat. 





A CONDUCTOR’S STORY. 
A conductor on the Pennsylvania Railroad tells 
the following anecdote: 


At an eastern station he received on board a fine- 
looking specimen of an old country gentleman, 
When he passed through the cars, the old ge ntleman 
handed up his ticket, which was duly punched and 
returned to him, After passing the next eall-sta- 
tion, the conductor again calle d forthe old gentle- 
man’s ticket. He looked up in surprise, and very 
honestly informed the puncher of tickets that he 
had thrown it out of the window. 

“Why did you do that?” asked the conductor. 

The old man replied, “Why, I thought if you 
didn’t want it, I didn’t.” 

The face of the man was so honest, and his know]l- 
edge of railroad travelling evidently so limited, that 
the conductor accepted his word, and carried him to 
his destination, 

en aa 


THE ENTHUSIASTIC ASTRONOMER. 


The New York Tribune tells this anecdote 
American astronomer: 


Prof. C. H. F. Peters, the finder of asteroids, isa 
sturdy gentle man sixty years old, with an undivided 
devotion to science. It is re lated that, having been 
invited to some entertainmentin C linton, he donned 
his evening dress and was about to go, when it oc- 
curred to him that he would just step up to the ob- 
servatory and take a look at his beloved stars, It 
was a fine, clear night, and after a time spent in ob- 
servations, he happened to think thatit must be the 
hour appointed for the party. He looked at his 
watch, this star-gazer;—it was midnight! 


of an 





$3 Microscope for $1 50. 


We have only 150 of these beautiful Microscopes which 
we can sell at this price. Order at once if you wish 
to secure one. 





This instrument shows the wonders of nature so admir- 
ably that we wish it might be owned by every boy and 
girl who takes an interest in natural history, and by every 
person who 1s to spe nd asummer vacation in the countr ws 


The body of the instrument is of brass, beautifully fin- | 


ished. Its height, when not extended, is three inches. It 
is sufficiently small to be carried in the pocket, and yet its 
magnifying power is not far from 100 diameters; so thatan 
object less in size than the head of the smailest pin is 

made to appear through its lens nearly an inch and a half 
in diameter. 

It is pac ked in asmall mahogany case. One mounted 
object is given with it, also two glass slips and a pair of 
brass forceps. 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of RE 
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WHY NOT EARN 
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With each Saw we now give 1 Tlustrat- 
ed Manual of Fret Sawing. 
Perry Mason & Co., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, 
Youth’s Companion Office, 


“Well, how do | 


| It is now nearly eight years since Dr. 
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Catarrh and Dr. T. P. Childs. 
Childs first made 
miblic It was in a small, modest an- 
uncement, to the effect that Calarrh was a curable dis- 
ease. Dr. T. P. Childs rong description of 
the disease. Thenum s ter of the certificates, 
as well as the favorable notices from well-known pub- 
lishers who have carefully examined the subject, must 
dispel every doubt in regard to the reliability of Mr. 
Childs. Com. 
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419 Washington Street, Mass. 
HOLCOMB’S Improved Acoustic 
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“Worth fifty times its price 
“An ornament to any piano. Cincumati Commercial, 
2 ct. 60-Page Album of Music. 
28 First-class and Populaw Pieces, 
14 Vocal. {4 Instrumental. 
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Reed’s East India Rheumatic 
Remedies are a new compound, and 
the most effectual ever yet discovered, 
The treatment is new 
Send for Circulars. J. T, REE 
6 Hancock Square, Charlestown District, 
Boston. 
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For the Companion, 
THE QUEEN OF MAY. 


Where the quivering sunbeam glances 
Thro’ green dells and mossy glades, 
Where the breeze so gayly dances 
In among the cooling shades, 
Happy children laugh and play, 
Clustered round their Queen of May, 


On the young grass fresh and tender, 
Violets blooming at her feet, 
Tiny form so still and slender, 
Tiny face so fair and sweet; 
Pure and plain her snowy dress, 
Rare her childlike loveliness, 


Drooping wreaths of rosy blossoms 
Touch the cheek more pink than they; 
Dimpled arms and creamy bosom 
Hath the maiden Queen of May: 
In her hand for sceptre holding 
Ibvanch of buds scarce yet unfolding. 


Sea-blue eyes of wondrous clearness, 
Clustering ringlets, chestnut-brown,— 
Three years old! how bright and fearless! 
Well she merits such a crown. 
Pleased, yet shy, she smiles to me, 

Quaint her baby dignity. 


In love only would she school us, 
Worthy of a May-tide reign; 
With a flowery rod she'd rule ns, 
sind us with a flowery chain; 
Still, so strong her sweet spells be, 
Vrom her feet we cannot flee, 


Yet, my Queen, none reign forever 
Quickly speed our sunniest hour 

Would no weight might press thy forehead 
Heavier than thy wreath of flowers. 

‘Taste thy joys while yet they stay, 

© beloved Queen of May! 





ELAINE GOODALE, 
“oe nioh 
For the Companion, 
THE OLD TORN BOOK. 

There was nothing in particular to distinguish 
the boy Dick from his mates when he played, 
two hundred and fifty years ago, on the banks 
of the trudged to school along the 
roads that led to the capital of Shropshire. He | 
lived in evil times, when religious persecutions 


Severn, or 


were & common thing, when Bibles were dear 
and few, and the influential classes thought less 
of the Holy Volume than they did of ceremonies 
and liturgies, 

But it is one good thing to say of those darker 
days, that there were then not so many (possibly 
none) of the cheap, vicious books and papers 
which have lately been let loose upon the world 
like Pandora’s plagues. It may be owing en- 
tirely to that saving fact that Shropshire Diek 
was ever heard of in after years with eredit to 
himself; for he was fond of reading, and ready 
to devour anything new in that line that came 
to hand, 

Ilis parents were respectable people, but they 
owned only a very seanty library, and Dick soon 
exhausted everything in if, One day, when he 
was fifteen years old, an honest fellow, a com- 
mon laborer, who sometimes worked for his fa- 
ther, knowing the boy's tastes, offered to lend 
him an old book that he owned. 

Dick the book It was a 
rather dilapidated volume, with one cover gone, 


borrowed at once. 
andsome leaves badly torn or missing altogether, 
But Dick eould make out most of the contents, 
and he soon read it through, for he had nothing 
else to read, 

The title of the book was “Bunny's Resolu- 
tions,’’ and it was the perusal of this that first 
made the careless boy a serious and devout 
thinker, and led him to heavenly light, At that 
early age his earnest life began, and the founda- 
tion was laid for the long usefulness that made 
him and his memory a blessing to mankind, 

It is said that he did not become a declared 
and active follower of Christ till after the read- 
ing of Sibbes's “Bruised Reed," a new volume, 
which his parents afterwards bought of a coun- 
try pedler; but the true date of his awakening 
to his better life is from the day he finished the 
old torn which lent 
him. 


book the poor workman 

Shropshire Dick became the great and good 
Richard Baxter,—the man who, while a chap- 
lain in the army, and in sight of the smoke and 
blood of battle-fields, wrote ‘The Saints’ Ever- 
lasting Rest.” 

anne anche 
AN OUTSTRETCHED HAND. 

“[ stretch forth my hands unto thee,” are 
words of the Psalmist, whose illustration may 
be found in the following pathetic story told by 
John B. Gough: 





Two street Arabs were at the same time in a 
London hospital. One had been run over and 
was fatally hurt. The other, just recovering 
from fever, was allowed to lie down by the side 
of the little crushed boy, He erept up to him 
amd said, 


oby, did you never hear about Jesus?” 











swheu, with a quick movement, done with g 
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“No, I never heard of him.’”’ 

‘Bobby, | went to Mission School once, and 
they told us that Jesus would take you to heaven 
when you die, and you’d never have hunger any 
more, and no more pain if you axed him.” 

“? couldn't ask such a great big gentleman as 
he is to do anything for me. He wouldn’t stop 
to speak to a boy like me.” 

“But he'll do all that if you ax him.” 

“How can Lax him if 1 don’t know where he 
lives? and how could I get there when both my 
legs is broken?” 

‘Bobby, they told me at Mission School as 
how Jesus passes by. Teacher says he goes 
around. How do you know but what he might 
come to this hospital this very night? You'd 
know him if you was to see him.”’ | 

“But Lcan’t keep my eyes open, my legs feel | 

| 





so awful bad. Doctor says I'll die. 

“Bobby, hold up your hand, and he'll know! 
what you want when he passes by.” 
They got the hand up. It dropped. Tried 
again. It slowly fell back. Three times he got 

up the little hand, only to let it fall. 

Bursting into tears, he ‘said, “I give it up.” 

“Bobby, lend me yer hand; put yer elbow on 
my piller, I can do without it,” 

So one hand was propped up. 

And when they came in the morning the boy 
lay dead, his hand still held up for Jesus. 


— +o0——— 


HOW TO USE A LIBRARY. 

Justin Winsor, librarian of Harvard Univer- 
sity, illustrates in the Library Journal how the 
library may help the students. He represents 
the Professor of History as dividing the topics 
among the members of the class, and giving to 
each student a clew to the books which will aid 
him. Some of the readers of the Companion 
may gain a hint from these directions: 


Professor (loquitur)— Gentlemen, we will 
take up in Mareh the period of the Norman 
Conquest of England. 

Mr. Bright, you must be prepared on Bul- 
wer’s “Harold’’ to analyze the events and com- 
pare them with what you deem the best contem- 
porary authorities, 

Mr. Somers, you take Kingsley’s ‘‘Here- 
ward,” and criticise his estimates of the Sax- 
ons, and point out his divergencies from his- 
torie truth, 

Mr. Hammond, I leave for you Napier’s novel 
of “William the Conqueror;’? you may treat the 
book in any way you please as illustrative of the 
time, | 

Mr. Shortman, I want you to compare Teitny- 
son's “Harold” and Leighton’s “Sons of God- 
win” as plots, where the movement is more or 
less regulated by historical records, and give us | 
a picture of Saxon England at that time, as you | 
read it in these respective dramas. | 

The rest of you, gentlemen, | refer for study | 
to the authorities. A to H will work up the) 
contemporary ones, which you will find referred 
to in the notes of Turner and Palgrave. | 

Mr. Allen, we shall expect from you a list of 
notable desiderata in these eariy sources where | 
you may find the college library to fail. 

We shall want to know all about Wace’s ‘‘Ro- 
man de Row’ from you, Mr. Fellows, From | 
you, Mr. Davis, we shall expect a presentation | 
of the social institutions of the Anglo-Saxons, | 
and Sharon Turner will start you in the investi- 
gations, | 

I to Z will master the modern authorities. | 
Mr. Loring will take Palgrave, and we shall then 
know how the political institutions of the time | 
were developed. Messrs. Stone and Strong, you | 
are to pit yourselves, one against the other, in | 
your judgments of the Conquerors. You will | 
find Freeman sufficiently anti-Norman, andj, 
Chierry will show you the general opinion of 
them held on the Continent. 

Of course, there are Hume, and Lingard, and 
Knight, and the ‘Pictorial History’’—all of you | 
must familiarize yourselves with these writers; | 
and we shall expect criticism and discussion; | 
and the results, if you do your work well, ought 
to engage us for several weeks. 

I shall be happy to assist anyone. You must 
live as much as you can in the college library. 
Read general books, eyclopzedias, consult histor- 
ical atlases, and get the peviod first mapped out 
clearly in your own minds; then fill in the de- 
tails. Make all the use you can of the college 
librarian. Itis his business to advise you. The 
class is dismissed. 


_ En o_o eee 

MORALS OF TAME OSTRICHES. 
The author of a work on South Afriea thus 

writes of domestic ostriches which are kept for | 

their feathers: 


These strange birds generally stalked at the| 
head of the procession of domestic animals, and 
appeared to be on most excellent terms with all} 
of them. Occasionally one would deviate to the | 
right or left of the track to peck a mouthful of | 
grass, but as soon as the drover would leave the 
road and shout at it, it would immediately fall 
into its proper place, and march forward with 
the utmost demure gravity, as if to be guilty of 
an infringement of rules was the last thing it 
wonld think of, a 

Ostriches always have an intensely stupid 
look, but they are not nearly such fools as the 
uninitiated would take them for; and although | 
the most timid creatures on the earth when in a} 
state of nature, in captivity or when domesti- 
cated they are bold and dangerous, more es- 
pecially the males. 

Hlovse or rider indiscriminately they will at- 
tack, walking up to the object of their indigna- | 
tion with a quiet, measured stride, never evinc- | 
ing for a moment the slightest evidence of hos- | 
tilitv.—in faet, looking such fools that no one| 





strike forward, the edges of the toes being so 
sharp that they will cut your clothes the whole 
length of the stroke. 

As they are too valuable to be knocked on the 
head, perhaps you turn to run from them, but 
their speed is such that an attempt thus to elude 
them is useless, The only plan then to be pur- 
sued is to throw yourself down, and lie still on 
your face or back. 

They cannot kick you in these positions, but 
they will jump on you and trampleall over you, 
While this operation is going on, yon may give 
vent to your feelings and satisfy your self-esteem, 
by bestowing upon them a few reminders that 
two can play the same game. 

Se ee ee 
For the Companion, 


MEMORIAL DAY. 
MAY 30TH. 


With lingering step and yearning backward gaze, 
ear, tender-hearted May slips out of sight; 

Lut ere to June her sceptre she resigns, 

She stoops and whispers, in the silent night, 

Soft words of love and longing to the buds 

Lying concealed in fragrant, mossy beds; 

They feel her presence, and for love of her 

Wake suddenly from sleep and raise their heads, 


At earliest dawn a miracle is wrought! 
The hillsides are ablaze with columbine, 


| The meadows starred with violets blue and white, 


And frai 


” 





“All these are mine! 
She cries, You bloom for me in colors gay, 
Such as our soldiers loved,—the red, and bine, 
And white! Go, and make beautiful the mounds 
Through all the land, where sleep our heroes true!’ 


anemones, 





Now, waving her fair hand in mute farewell, 

Dear, tender-hearted May, with noiseless tread 

And wistful, loving eyes, glides out of sight, 

While on our soldiers’ graves her last sweet smile is shed! 
M. M. 








ee ea 
WASHINGTON’S BOY-LETTER. 


Benson J. Lossing, in Jotter’s American 


Monthly, published the following among remi- | 


niscences of Washington's boyhood. 


weeks of the same age, and the latter lived at 
Stratford House (Va.) only a mile from his 
friend’s home. The following childlike corre- 
spondence passed between the two boys when 
they were only nine years old,—not far from 
the traditional hatehet and cherry-tree time: 


“DEAR GEORGE,—Pa brought me two pretty 
books full of pictures he got them in Alexandria 


they have pictures of dogs and cats and tigers and | 


elefants and ever so many pretty things cousin 
bids me lend you one of them it has a picture of an 
elefant and a little indian boy on his back like 
uncle jo’s sam pa saysif I learn my tasks good he 
will let uncle jo bring me to see you will you ask 
your ma to Iet you come to see me. 

“RICHARD HENRY LEE,” 


To this note little Washington replied: 


“DEAR Dicky I thank you very much for the 
pretty picture book you gave me. Sam asked me 
to show him the pictures and I showed him all the 
pictures in it; and I read to him how the tame Ele- 
— took care of the master’s little boy, and put 

tim on his back and would not let anybody touch 
his master’s son. I can read three or four pages 
sometimes without missing a word, Ma says I may 
go to see you and stay all day with you if it be not 
rainy. She says I may ride my pony Hero if Uncle 
Ben will go with me and lead Hero. I have a little 
piece of poetry about the picture book you gave me 
but I mustn’t tell you who wrote the poetry: 

“«G, W.’s compliments to R. H. L. 

And likes his book full well, 

Henceforth will count his friend, 

And hopes many happy days he may spend, 

Your good friend, GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 


The “‘poetry”’ was written, it is said, by Mr. 
Howard, a gentleman who used to visit at the 
house of Mrs. Washington. 


—_ 
SEVEN SCARED INDIANS. 
The effect of the sudden appearance of a boy 
in the midst of seven superstitious Indians is 
thus described by an exchange: 





In one of the frontier counties of Texas re- 
cently, a boy, while out in search of some saddle- 
horses which ordinarily were to be found close 
to the ranch, failed to find them upon the cus- 
tomary range. 

He wandered some distance away from home 
in search of the missing stock, when he was 
suddenly overtaken by a violent storm. He 
sought shelter in an old and unused log-house, 
which was situated in a remote and secluded 
spot. 

The lad had searcely reached it when he no- 
ticed a party of seven Indians approaching his 
place of refuge. They were mounted on the 
identical horses for which he had been searching. 

This fact let him know that they were hostile 
reds, and also the terrible danger of his being 
captured. Retreat for him was impossible, as 
the only mode of egress from the house was by 
way of the door, which the redskins were quickly 
nearing. Moreover, he was unarmed, and could 
offer no resistance should he be discovered. 

There was but one way of escape left him, and 
that was to climb to the rafters, on which lay an 
old door. To effect this was but the work of a 
few moments, and barely had he hidden himself 


when the redskins entered, having previously | 


corralled their horses in sight of the log hut. 

Luckily, the Indians little dreamed of his 
presence, Soon they hada crackling fire started, 
and then they made their preparations for their 
repast. 

Everything proceeded nicely for the lad, until 
his curiosity caused him to crawl noiselessly to 
the edge of the door, when both he and it went 
through and right into the midst of the savages. 

The latter gave one yell, and neither stopped 
to reason or to look, but retreated in haste, leav- 
ing everything dear to them behind. The boy 


Washing- 
ton and Richard Henry Lee were within a few | 


MAY 30, 187s, 








He fled, and after getting help, returned to 
find that the savages had not even returned to 
get their stolen horses, bows and arrows, and 
shields. I think it is safe to say that those Ind- 
ians considered the place haunted. 


+> —- 


WANTED, THAT RED-LEGGED 
STOVE. 

The love of style seems to be an instine: in 
humanity. We laugh at it only when it is igno- 
rant or singular. The Timbuctoo savage whio 
puts on his first pair of trousers for a coat, and 
the Tonga squaw who makes her toilet out of a 
stolen blue-ink bottle, are no less natura! or 
more comical than the white rustic who blun- 
ders in trying to ape modern improvements: 


There are hardware men in Detroit who keep 
a cook-stove at the store door as a sign, and that 
the stove may not he injured by rust they ) aint 
‘itover. The other ‘day one of them who had a 
| stove with red legs, white covers and a blue top 
| secured an old farmer for a customer. The far- 
| mer stipulated for a stove “just like that,” and 
ordered it sent home by the team of a neighbor, 
A stove of the size and pattern was selected and 
sent away in good shape, and all was lovely un- 
til the next day. Then the farmer and his wife 
came in with their own team, having the stove 
in the wagon. The husband held the lines while 
the wife entered the store and remarked; 

“When we buy a certain kind of stove we 
don’t like to be put off with another.” 

“Why, madam, isn’t that stove all right?” 
asked the man that sold it. 

“No, sir, it isn’t! you sold my old mana stove 
with red legs and white covers, and a blue bor- 
|der around the top, and that one out in the 
| wagon is nothing but a scrub-looking old black 
| stove!”’ 

“Why why——’” he tried to explain, but 
she waved him around and declared: 

“We're old folks, and we live out among the 
frogs and owls, but we keep pace with the styles 
just as much as any one, and you can’t palm off 

| any serub stoves on us!” 

The men could hardly lift ten pounds apicce 
as they exchanged the nicely polished stove for 
the one with red legs, but the old lady thought 
it was because they were so mad. 

*“There—that stove has got some tone about 
it!’ she muttered as it was loaded up. 

“1 don’t want to appear capturous, but if style 
demands a red-legged stove then I go in for the 
| gorgeous with the rest of ’em, and I'll gild the 
stove-pipe to boot!’—Detroit Free Press. 
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ONE SPUNKY PASSENGER. 
Robbers generally depend on scaring their vie- 
tims; without effecting this they know there is 
little chance of success in their villanous at- 
tempts. The following took place on the Hous- 
ton and Texas Central R. R. 





The robbers, of whom there were seven, went 
to the express car, broke in the door with an axe, 
disarmed the messenger, P. A. Thomas, who 
had put out the lights and hid $4,000 in the 
stove, and made him open the safe, where they 
got $380, which Thomas had left in as a blind to 
prevent his being shot. They took the engineer 
and station agent and put them in front of them. 

Having gone through the express car, the rob- 
bers attacked the mail car, in which Tervell had 
extinguished the lights. One robber jumped in 
and demanded all the registered packages. 
Terrell had previously hidden fourteen, and the 
robber opened a drawer and took five, which he 
broke open and took out the money, getting $118. 

At this juncture a little Illinoisan, the only 
one of any spunk among one hundred passen- 
gers, jumped out on the platform, and saying, 
“Be hanged if they shall rob me!” commenced 
firing with a seven-shooter at the robbers, who 
immediately retreated, firing as they went. 

Fifteen or twenty shots were fired in all. 
Thomas was dangerously wounded in the side of 
the neck, and an expressman in the right cheek, 
the ball entering the bone under the eye. 

A pistol-shot cut the front part of the vest ofa 
newsboy named David Jones. The affair 
created much excitement. The robbers are 
| probably the same that robbed the same train at 
| Allen some time ago. The pluck of the Illi- 
noisan saved the passengers. 

——____<@»>—___—— 





A DISTINGUISHED professor of chemistry sug- 
gests that the nomenclature of that science 
might be drawn upon for a variety of pretty ad- 
ditions to female names. Having himself a 
family of five girls, he has named them respect- 
jively, Glycerine, Pepsine, Ethyl, Methyl, and 
Morphia. 


“Wat do you intend to be when you leave 
school?” asked a Cincinnati teacher of one of 
his boy pupils, the other day. ‘I am going to 
be a gentleman,” was the reply. ‘Well, I am 
glad to hear that you are going to make such & 
great change,”’ said the teacher, quietly.—Cin- 
cinnati Saturday Night. 





A LApy had a custom of saying to a favorite 

little dog to make him follow her, ‘Come along, 
| sir.’ A would-be-witty stranger stepped up to 
| her one day and accosted her with, “Is it me, 
|madam, you called?” ‘Oh, no, sir,’’ said the 
lady, with great composure, “it was another 
puppy I spoke to.” 


} 





A PosrEr. — Sergeant - Major — Now, Private 
Smith, you know very well that none but officers 
and noncommissioned officers are allowed to 

walk across this grass! 
Private Smith — But, Sergeant - Major, I've 
| Capt. Graham’s verbal orders to— 
Sergeant-Major—None o’ that, sir! 





Show me 


would imagine them eanable of inimical ideas,— | picked himself up as fast as possible, although | the captain’s verbal orders! Show’m to me, sit: 


at 





> 


almost frightened out of his wits, 


i—Punch. 
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For the Companion, 
THE VIOLET’S SOLILOQUY. 


This isa beautiful, beautiful world, 
To which I have wakened to-day; 
The sunshiny air is filled with the sound 
Of voices so merry and gay. 
The tall trees are bowing and whispering soft, 
The green waving grass makes reply! 
But what can a poor little violet do, 
Such a plain little flower as 1? 








The gay-hearted birds are flitting about, 
High up in the blossoming trees! 

They list to sweet tales of love and delight 
From the frolicking, whispering breeze; 

Would I might utter one word of the song 
That fills me with rapture and glee, | 
Sutah! who would hear, in the world of sweetsound, 
A plain little flower like me? 

I'll look all the thanks I feel in my heart, 


For the freshness, and beauty, and love; 
And while the fair world is singing with joy, 
[ll be looking, and looking above! 
It is such a beautiful, beautiful thing, 
To live in a world bright as this, 
If the dear Creator should pass, I would stoop, 
Just the hem of His garmeut to kiss! 
Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 
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For the Companion. 
THE DONKEY RIDE. 


Little Louis awoke about daylight one bright 
morning, slipped out of his bed, and ran to the 
window, where to his great delight he saw a 
donkey, quietly grazing in front of the door. 

“QO, O, wouldn't he be nice to ride!’ thought 
Louis, and shaking Fred and Harry, his older 
brothers, to awaken them, he whispered, “Say, 
you don’t know what’s out in the yard. It’s a 
donkey, a real live donkey, a-eating grass.” 
The boys were wide awake in a minute, and 


| they were all nearly scared out of their wits. 


THE YOUTH'S 


| when Mabel suggested getting a lump of sugar. | only way; and O how tied and iiuigry 
‘They would let him smell of it, and then one of | were before they reached home! 

| them would run on before him with it and he 
| would follow. 


She had seen Jennie Smith's 
ony follow her that way. 








So Ella climbed in the window again, and se- | 
cured a lump of sugar. Just as she was climb- | 
ing out, however, the donkey opened his mouth 
and made a noise so hideous and unearthly that | 
| 

Fred, Mabel, and Louis slid off of his back in | 
ahurry. Louis began to cry, and Harry ran as | 
fast as his legs could carry him. Ella climbed | 
back in the parlor and hid under the sofa. Ina} 
few moments she ventured to look out of the | 
window, and there stood the donkey as calm as 
though nothing had happened, nibbling away at 
the grass with perfect composure. | 

Ella ventured outside again, and the others | 
cautiously approached him, They concluded to | 
try him once more, as he did not look at all dan- | 
gerous. | 

Fred, Mabel, and Louis took their seats on his 
back. Harry stationed himself behind to push. 
Ella held out her lump of sugar. The donkey | 
smelled, and evidently enjoyed it; his ears went | 
up; his whole face brightened as he opened his | 
mouth to take in the dainty morsel. But i 
walked on, holding her hand out temptingly, 
and the donkey to the delight of all followed 
her. | 
He behaved beautifully while they forded the | 








looking out of the window. 





rhen away went Louis on the tips of his little 
bare toes, and succeeded in getting Mabel and 


Ella sufficiently awake to understand that there | 


wis a live donkey standing outside, waiting to 
give them a ride. 

The children were quickly dressed, and creep- 
ing noiselessly down stairs to the front door. It 
was hard to turn the key, and the door stuck 
terribly; they were sure they would awaken 
everybody in the house if they attempted to 
open it; so at last they raised the parlor window, 
and all climbed out. 

There stood the donkey, a forlorn -looking 
creature, to be sure; rough, lank, and bony, 
with long ears and a bare, stumpy tail. 

The girls’ jumping-rope was used for a halter, 
Which they tied around his neck. 


They were going down to the creek, and with 
the aid of the donkey planned to ford it, and get 
Some flowers which tiey had long coveted from 
the other side. 

“Well, get up here, old donkey,” called Fred, 
“and Harry you hold tight to Louis, or he'll fall 
off. Get up! Go along!” 

But not a step would the donkey take; and in 
spite of urging and coaxing there he stood with 
his feet firmly planted. 


“Ella, you lead him,” said Fred. Ella pulled | 
With all her might, without producing any im- | but they could not ford the creek again without | of your tears so far. 


They then | 
mounted him, all excepting Ella, who was a lit- | 
tle timid, and concluded she would rather walk. | 


creek; consenting to walk through the water | 
without following the lump of sugar. 

Ella remained behind until the others 
had passed over, when Fred returned on 
the donkey for her; and after wading 
again through the deep waters he received 
compliments from one and all. They 
patted and petted him, and made a wieath 
of flowers for his neck. Ella gave him 
the lump of sugar then to eat, while they 
picked their flowers. 

By-and-by they concluded it was time 
to go home. 

They climbed on his back once more, 
but donkey was again immovable. He 
had been through that water three times; 
he was not going through again. 

Fred thought that a whip might bea 
good thing to start him. They jumped 
off to search for one, when Mabel saw 
some splendid twigs on the tree right 
above the donkey. She climbed on his 
back, stood on her tiptoes, and was just on the 
point of securing a nice long switch when the 
donkey suddenly started off on a gallop, leavy- 








|ing poor Mabel hanging to the branch of the 





{ 





| 


With her brother's help she reached the 
| ground in safety, but only to see the donkey fast 
vanishing in the distance. 

They were all beginning to feel very hungry, 





COMPANION. 


eniey 


Breakfast time had come and passed, and 


they had been called and searched for in vain; 
but they had a kind and indulgent mother who 


gave them a good warm breakfast, and ht 
laughed with them as they told her of all 
the haps and mishaps of their donkey al 
ride. CLK M 
—_—_—_+9+—______ 
For the Companion, bl 
A PEEP INTO CHICKYDOM. 
Eight little downy chickens 
Are runuing down the walk, 
Brimful of busy flutter 
And cosey chicken talk. 


w 


tl 
tl 


“Peep! peep!” chirps one wee chicky ; 
“O, see this monster worm!” 

And so they gather twittering round, 
To watch it crawl] aud squirm. 


dandelions 


heard 


Li? 


Tien he told her that the white dindciicns 


held dandelion seeds, and that they only few 
away to plant them in the ground, 


Johnny made it all seem very nice and queer, 


He said the seeds had gone up ina balloon to 
g 


int for anice place to growin, And O there 


would be such lots and lots of them when they 


Ieame up! And perhaps some little girl whom 
attie had never seen inall her life would pick 
from those very that had 
own out of her hand this afternoon, 

Of course, Mattie felt 
Johnny's explanation, 
hen she thought of the little girl, and her wet 


seeds 


comforted when she 


and especially 


face grew bright with its own contented little 
look. 


When Johnny went on home, Mattie 
irew away her dandelion stems, and went into 
1e house, with one more lesson added to her 


small stock in knowledge and experience. 


M. E,W. 





“Peck it!” shrieks one scared chicky; 
“Yes, peck it!’ squeak the rest; 
And then they fall to chippering all 
As who can do it best. 
And, whilst they scud to mother hen, 
To find out what to do, 
That monster worm creeps slowly on, 
And disappears from view. 
FLETA ForRRESTER, 
_ + 
For the Companion. 


DANDELIONS. 
Little Mattie had been kept in the house for 


three weeks with a mild sickness. 


But after three weeks the red had worn out of 


her face, and grandma’s spectacles couldn’t see 
| the least bit of fever white on the precious little 


tongue that was held out to be looked at, and 


so grandma consented to let her go over to the | 
Common and pick some dandelions, 


For dande- 
lions were Mattie’s favorite flowers. She would 
gather great bouquets of them, and carry them 
around with her, and smell of them in sucha 
hearty way that often her little round face was 
streaked off funnily with yellow. 

So Mattie went to pick dandelions. But when 
she came to the Common she was so surprised 
she had to sit right down on a stone foras much 
aus a minute. For the yellow dandelions had 
all turned white. Dandelions always do that! 
when they go to seed, you know; but Mattie 
didn’t know it, and the white dandelions were 
wonderful things to her, 

“[ guess they’ve turned into angels,’’ she 
said, breaking off one and looking at it in a sol- 
emn way. “Yes they be, they’re regular little 
dandelion angels with white dresses on, and—oh 
my!—little flying wings all over them,”’ 

This faney pleased her, and she went around 
picking ‘‘dandelion angels,” holding her breath 
in a half-frightened way when she saw how very 
full of wings they were, and how eager they 
seemed to be to get away from her. 

“Don’t fly to heaven,’ she pleaded, in her soft 
little voice, as she started home with a large 
handful of the airy things. “Keep down your 
sweet little wings, nice pretty little dandelion 
angels!”” 

But a great many of them did fly away when 
she was getting through the fence, and the rest 
went off on the breezes that happened to blow, 
and Mattie was left with nothing but a buneh of | 
stems. Her face grew more and more woebe- | 
gone, and when she got home she sat down on 
grandma’s front steps, dreadfully disappointed. 

“T haven't got any little brothers and sisters 





to play with, but only just dandelions, and | 


now they’ve got to go and turn into an- 
gels and fly way off to heaven—just as | 
mamma did!”? and Mattie began to cry. 

Poor little Mattie! ‘Turning into an| 
angel’’ touched a sore spot in her heart, 
she had been told so many times that; 
mamma had gone to be an angel. | 

While she sat with the tears running | 
down her face, Johnny Barry came along 
and stopped at the gate; for, although 
Johnny was quite a big boy, he thought a 
good deal of little Mattie, for her grand- 
ma and his mother were neighbors, and 
su he hated to see Mattie in trouble. 

“Hallo, Mattie, what’s the matter?’ | 
he said, and as Mattie did not answer, he 
came up the walk and sat down by her 
side. ; 

After a little urging, Mattie told her 
pitiful story, and Johnny whistled a short 
| tune at the end of it, and his black eyes Jaughed | 
| all to themselves. | 
| Then he said comfortingly, “Don’t ery about 
| that any more. You've wasted every single one 
’Cause the dandelions 


Pression. Harry got off, went behind him and| the donkey, and they would be obliged to go} haven’t gone toheaven. They’ve only just gone | 


pushed, but not an inch would he stir. 


around by the bridge, which would make the | away on a little business of their own, and they 
They were nearly in despair of starting him, distance home xbout two miles, Still it was the) will he back again all right next summer.” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
BIBLICAL HALY-SQUARE WORD, 
Can be read either across or downward 


1. Grandson of Talmar, ‘ 
2. To whom fella lot, at the division of the sons 
Aaron, 2 
3. Cause of anaecident, and oeeasion of a miracle. 
4. What Paul ealled himself, 

5. Whereinto the lot is east. 

6. Tnterjection. 

. One thousand, S.J. D. 


2. 





~ 


TRIPLE ACROSTIC, 








Write the names of the objects represented by 
the Ist, 2d, 4th and Sth pietures; their initials will 
give one object represented in the 3d pieture, their 
finals another, and taking the third letter of caeh 
word you will find a third object in the central or 
third picture, 3 W. H. G. 


BOTANICAL HOURGLASS, 


First row—An aromatic plant. 

Second—A favorite garden flower, 

Third—A foreign shrub. 

Fourth—A consonant, 

Next—An ornamental shrub, 

Next—A useful foreign tree, 

Last—A common medicinal plant. 

Central perpendicular—A delicate wild flowery 
LB. 





Conundrums. 

Why does the rabbit run over a hill? 
cannot run under the hill. 

Why is an officer who has just come off guard like 
atree in spring? Because he is relieved (velcated,) 

In what two cnses are precisely the same means 
used for directly opposite purposes? Why, bars, to 
be sure, They are put on bank windows to keep 
thieves out, and on jail windows to keep them in, 


3ecause it 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Shawl, dress, hose, glove, sack, apron, hat, shoe, 
vest, cap, cape, roundabout, overalls, frock, bustle, 
shirt, hood, jacket, boot, gown, skirt, basque, wrap- 
per, mantle, mit, mitten, stocking, necktie, slipper, 
gaiter, bonnet, sock, cuffs, train, drawers, bib. 

2FrEA THER 
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stopped it by waving his hat, and the lives of many 
passengers were probably saved. The passengers 
took the tramp aboard and made up a generous 
purse for him, and the conductor gave him a free 
ride to St. Joseph. 


—s —_ 
A FUNNY LAWSUIT. 

A case was reported some years ago of a goat that 
ate up several bank-bills, but was immediately killed 
and made to restore the money as it lay in his 
stomach. Probably in the following instance the 
cow was considered worth more than the money: 





A certain peasant in the vicinity of Toulouse 
bought a cow of one of his neighbors for the sum of 
twenty pounds, The bargain having been made, the 
The Sunscnirvion Prick of the Companion is | two speculators retired to a quiet nook to complete 
the transaction,—the one to give the money and re- 
ceive the cow, the other to give the cow and receive 
the money. 

The buy 





$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 





r, With an amount of caution which would 








Ne ah — ns can commence at any time during argue Scottish descent, held his new purch e by a 
Tux Comraxion is sent to subscribers until an explicit | -°e°? while he carefully counted down upon a 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- wooden log or stump twenty pieces of twenty francs 
ance, and all payment of arrearages ig made, as re- gold, and a bank-note of one hundred franes. At 


quired by la this point the cow, being of an enterprising and 
mail. shoulda | Speculative turn of mind, suddenly interfered in the 


or Drafts, | matter, and, to use a diplomatic phrase a good deal 






PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent 1 
\ th 


mey orders, Ban 











Ek OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the | used of late, “altered the situation,’”? by making a 
‘gistercd le - All postinasters are re- | totally unexpected “dive” at the stump and swal- 
sister letters whenever requested to « » | lowing the bank-note. 
RE veeks are required after receipt of Naturally there was a quarrel between buyer and 


money by us before the date opposite your name on | seller, the one maintaining that he had paid for the 
your paper can be changed, cow, and the other as stoutly erting that he had 
DISCONTINUANCES,—Remember that the Publishers | not received the price of her, clinching his argu- 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | ment with the crushing statement that as the cow 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. now belonged to the buyer, and had pocketed the 
note in her way, the said document was still in pos- 
session of the purchaser, The unfortunate judge to 
; whom they have appealed has asked for time to 
The date against your name on the margin of your paper | think the matter out, and do his best to cut the 
shows to what time your subscription is paid, Gordian knot. 
The courts have decided that all subseribers to newspa- _ > — 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 
Letters to publishers shonlt be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CU., Youth’s Companion, Boston Mass. 











Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
pap is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
unless this is done. 








DANGER FROM A PET BIRD. 
This letter is published in Home and Farm, Louis- 


ville, Ky., and is worth remembering: 





—_— 
Mr. Editor,—I notice in the TIome and Farm of 
the 15th of last November, that one of your youth- 
a. ful correspondents, in the Boys’ and Girls’ Column, 
It isa familiar fact that a potato-vine growing in| in writing about his pet bird, innocently remarks 
a dark cellar is white, puny, and without strength, | that it pecks at his “nose and eyes.” Now I have 
¢ P heard it stated as a fact that these pretty creatures 
will peck at the pupil of the eye, mistaking it, per- 
haps, for some shining berry or seed, and by astroke, 
light is somehow essential to health, and that simple | sadden and unlooked-for by the owner, render that 
RP eS er el aioe >.¢ | precious organ ruined and sightless forever, 
sunshine is the best medicine in many diseases. But Whether this be true or not I do not know, but 
think it highly probable, as I once knew a pretty, 
though there is reason to believe the effect is | sweet-looking young lady who had lost one of her 
mainly due, not to the color rays, but to the actinic | ¢yes.in that way, and a cloud was cast over her youth 
. by playing with a pet bird, just in the same manner 
that your correspondent speaks of doing with his. 
photograph, and penetrate to the seed beneath the | Now I think this fact worthy of notice, and that 
sod and quicken its germ. those who possess birds for pets should be very cau- 
Some experiments, however, recently presented tious how they play with and handle them, ; 
A. LYZONA, 


SUNLIGHT. 


It would be almost precisely the same with a child 
confined to adark room. It is also well known that 


it ia not known how the hygienic effect is exerted, 


—the invisible rays that paint the picture in the 


to the English Royal Society, have a bearing on the -————>—_- 
solution of the question. They prove that the pres- — 
wear : gl mdesalapoaniemaply A SOVEREIGN REMEDY. 

ence of light, but especially of direct sunshine, pre- 

vents the development of the microscopic fungi A correspondent vd the Delaware County (Pa.) 

which are associated with putrefaction and decay. American - reminded of a remark made some years 

When there are germs already present in a liquid, ; “©° by Prof, Turner, of Illinois. 

it destroys them, and perfectly preserves a putresci- He said that rock-oil is a cure for the diseases of 

ble fluid in which they have not yet been developed. “both body and soul; and he named quite a num- 
ber of instances of beneficial effects on external 

; , : a disease, more striking, I think, than any I have 

the direct rays of the sun, it also exists in diffused | heard related. 3ut some one would ask him how it 

licht. is going to cure diseases of the soul. “The process,” 

he answered, ‘is a very simple one. Procure a good 

: brilliant oil lamp, sit down by its light, and carefully 

fully understood, Meanwhile we know enough to] and teachably read the New Testament.” 

make it asin against health not to let the sun have 

freest admission to all our dwellings. 


While this preservative quality is most powerful in 





The hygiene of light will doubtless sometime be 








ccnpensenslipiemmnscninse 
FUR AND FEATHERS. 
Ilow queerly these both get into the same family 
sometimes, appears in this four-legged chicken story 
from Harper's Drawer: 


—$—$$$-$$ 


A NEARLY FATAL JOKE. 

The trick of shutting a spring-lock door on a friend 
in a tight closet or wall-safe, isa pleasantry that has Mr. Charles Randall’s daughters on Thursday 
morning observing a hen sitting on a deserted nest 
and taking on airs of considerable importance, lifted 
her off, and discovered, to their surprise, a half- 
perpetrate so thoughtless a species of waggery. The | dozen kittens, evidently buta few hours old. When 
St. Louis Evening Post thus relates the narrow es- | liberated, the hen returned to her charge with much 

- clucking, and all the other indications of the re- 
sponsibility naturally attaching to the mother of a 
Clarence Newcomb, son of ex-United States Mar- | large and interesting family. As there has been no 
shal Newcomb, stepped a few da o into the vault | Claimant of the feline genus for the brood, and as 
attached to the office of Lone u & Thiel, of the | Possession 15 considered as nine points in law, 
Detective Ageney, where he is interested. The | Biddy’s claims are thus far respected, 
vault is used for the storing away of valuable books, 
papers, ete, A gentleman who was in the office at 
the time closed the door upon Neweomb by way of 
a practical joke. 

Then the practical joker went out exulting in the 
Funny pligl nun whie is victir st fine imself . 
— , setts: re Angers Panes allel iggy elf ; Ten years ago, when I was chaplain of the United 

Mr. Neweomb could not hear any sounds from the | States Senate, after I had prayed that drunkenness 
eutelde. and wontlered what hal become of his might be banished from high places, a Senator from 
friend. He tried to cry out, but knew that his voice, I laware offered a resolution proposing to dispense 
even if raised to it highest viteh, could not pene- with prayer. The next day Senator Sumner arose 
trate through the thick walls that surrounded him. |!" his place and moved that that Senator from Del- 
Its reverberations in the narrow tomb were almost | ®¥2?e he excluded from the Senate for drunken- 
deatoniue. ness, From that time until recently there have been 

He pounded against the walls, brnising his hand | Very fare cases of drunkenness in the Senate. 
fn an attempt that he knew must be ineffectual to 


more than once been followed by serious conse- 
quences. It is strange that jokers will continue to 





cape of one who suffered from it: 
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SENATOR SUMNER’S MOTION. 
Ex-Chaplain Dr. Gray says: 














> - - - 

attract attention. He thought he eould hear his 

blood as it was pumped out of his heart and coursed HUGGED. 

through his veins, The action of his lungs had be- i - — . 

come suddenly and. strangely audible. © Respiration _A man named George Kirk, living at Lismore, 
was becoming diffieult. The murmur gradually in- | N.S. had a singular adventure with a beara few 


ereased to a loud buzz, and then he realized'that | Mights ago, While returning home from the woods, 

this must be eaused by rash of blood to the head, | be suddenly encountered a large bear, which sprang 

the effect of his continued confinement. The buzz-| Upon him and bere him to the ground, Mr. Kirk 

ing increased toa roaring thunder, He felt himself | M2naged to draw a knife, and, after a severe strug- 

stagger, and then lost consciousness. At this mo-| gle, dispatched the animal, but even in death the 

ment Mr. Thiel came in hurriedly, having been in- | bear’s contracted limbs held his opponent in a close 
| 








formed of the situation, and unlocked the safe. Mr, | €mbrace, Mr. Kirk struggled fora long time to re- 
Neweouib had fainted, but was restored by the free | lease himself, but in vain, and he had to wait for 
use of water mixed with some stimulants.—St, Louis | 80™Me One to pass, who finally relieved him from his 
Evening Post. unpleasant position, 
. ~ a 
ny ae 
A TRAMP'S GOOD DEED, 
BETTER THAN PHILOSOPHY. 


. . ed ' Rey. Carstairs Douglas, D. D., was an eminent 
A tramp boarded a freight train on the St. Louis, E : al “hi 

- ; A = | English missionary, who spent many years in China. 
Kansas City and Northern Road, the other day, and | os uaa I i data c 


started for St. Joseph, Mo., but at Gowen he was} When Dr. Douglas's medical attendant told him 
put off. He then started to complete his journey | that the result of his illness was very doubtful, fear- 
on foot, and had not proceeded far before he dis-| ing lest he might alarm the sufferer too much, he 
covered a broken rail, which doubtless snapped in| added, “But you must not excite yourself, Dr. 
twain after the freight train had passed in sataty. | ouglas; you know you are a philosopher.”’ Dr, 
twas onahigh embankment and dangerous curve, | Douglas at once cheeked him, saying, as clearly as 
and so the tramp sat down to wait for the next | his laboring breath would permit, “Lam a Christian ; 
train. It proved to be a& passenger express, but he | that—that is better!’ 


“The tramp has secured one mark to his credit. 


YOUTH’S 
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CATARRH CAN BE CURED. 


MY EXPERIENCE. 


Eighteen years of terrible headache, disgusting nasa} 


discharges, dryness of the throat, acute bronchitis, cou, 
ing, soreness of the lungs, raising bloody mucus, ang 


even night sweats, incapacitating me for my professj 


duties, and bringing me to the verge of the 





caused by, and the results of NASAL CATARRH. Alter 
spending hundreds of dollars, and obtaining no relief, J 
compounded my CATARRH SPECIFIC AND COLD Air Iy- 
HALING Bam, and wrought upon myself a wonderful 
cure. Now I can speak for hours with no difficulty, and 
can breathe freely in any atmosphere. At the calls of 
numerous friends, I have given my cure to the public, 
It is certain, thorough and perfect, and is indorsed by 
EVERY PHYSICIAN who has examined it. 
T. P, CHILDS, 





CONSUMPTION AND CATARRH. 


A True History. 


Broncuitts is the legitimate child of CATARRH. Many persons take cold easily, and have frequently a running 
at the nostrils. The breath sometimes reveals to all the corruption within, while the patient frequently loses al) 
sense of smell. He hacks and coughs, has dyspepsia and liver complaint. There is one other form of Catarrh that I 
must just refer to. A hard substance forms in the passages, becomes very painful, frequently breaks, and is blown 
with great pain and difficulty from the nose. In other cases it will eat through and discharge itself by the side of the 
nose, making a terrible gangrenous sore. 


100,000 Die from Consumption. 


More than 100,000 die annually from consumption in these United States, and a careful classification has revealed 
the startling fact that fully 50,000 of these cases were caused by Catarrh in the head, and had no known connection 


with hereditary causes. 
Inhalation the Only Way. 


No one medicine can by any possibility cure Catarrh when it spreads, as above described, through the nasal pas- 
sages, throat and bronchial pipes. Here lies the secret of the unparalleled suecess of my treatment. Some of the six 
excellent Catarrh medicines which I send, or all combined, are sure to follow it into all its hiding-places, search it 
out and destroy it, no matter where Jocated. If it has taken root where the medicated water cannot reach it, then 
the medicated vapor surely will, : ; 

The system of applying medieated inhalation directly to the spot, for all diseases of the air passages, is now al- 
most universally adiitied by the medical fraternity to be the correct system of treatment, A number of regular 
physicians, after the most careful examination and use, have given their decided approval to my inhalers and inhal 
ing compounds, and my whole mode of treating Catarrh in all its horrid forms. 














Physicians’ Testimony. 


This certifies that the undersigned are acquainted with T. P. Childs, and believe him to be reliable and truthful, 
and that his mode of treating Catarrh is scientific and effectual in breaking up and curing it; and indeed it seems to 
be the only mode likely to effect a complete cure. J iRE! os M. D., Troy, 0. 


», M. D., Troy, O. 
(iF Either of the above-named physicians can be consulted by letter or otherwise. 








JOSIAH REE 





“BY THEIR WORKS YE SHALL KNOW THEM.” 


William Collier, 63 W. Dedham St., Boston, Mass., writes, under date of Feb. 12, 1877: “My daughter has used 
your Catarrh Remedy about four weeks, and considers herself well, and I have used it about six weeks and consider 
myself half well. In answer to inquiry from a gentleman what I know personally about your Catarrh Remedy, I 
have said I thank God that I ever got hold of T. P. Childs’ Catarrh Remedy.” 


MY DAUGHTER IS CURED. 


T. P. CHILDS,—Dear Sir,—I should have written to you long ago, to let you know what a great medicine your 
“Catarrh Specific” is. My daughter is cured. L. P. JAMES 
CRAB ORCHARD, Ky. 
LATE TESTIMONIALS. 


Your inhaling instruments and Balms have afforded me great comfort. In fact, they have accomplished wonders. 
When I commenced their use, I was almost totally deaf. In ten days’ time I could hear tolerably well, and my hear 
ing is constantly improving. JOHN H, WALLACE. 

GRAY HILL, Texas, Dec. 22, 1876. 








Mr. Gates of Meadville. Va., says, in a recent letter, “I would not take a thousand dollars for the benefit I have 
derived from your Specific.” 


FROM THE CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 


Dr. T. P. CHILDS,—Dear Sir,—I think you have the true theory and practice for the eure of Nasal Catarrh, 
and, also, for the treatment of the respiratory org: My throat is now so well restored, that I lecture daily without 
difficulty, and I find no difficulty whatever in preaching. You are at full liberty to use my name for the benetit of 
others. Yours vefy truly, EDMOND B. FAIRFIELD, D. D., LL. D. 

LINCOLN, Jan. 17, 1877. 





Under date of Sept. 21, 1877, Mrs. W. D. Lincoln, of York, Neb., writes: 
Dear Sir,—My health is fully restored. The horrid and loathsome disease is all gone. My lungs feel all right. 
MRS. W. D. LINCOLN. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Lee, of Concord, Ga., in a letter dated Novy. 4, 1876, says, “I have never paid out money for any- 
thing in all my life that has given me such satisfaction as your medicines.” 








What the Press Say of T. P. Childs: 


{From Correspondence Journal and Messenger, Cincinnati.] 


Mr. Childs has been pastor of a chureh for over thirty years, and, long before his connection with medicine, was 
widely known in the church tor his piety, goodness of heart, and power in the pulpit. Catarrh, in its worst and most 
offensive form, compelled him to give up his charge, after years of public speaking, and constant use of a voice aly ays 
strong. After trying all that medicine could do for him, he finally, in despair, attempted his own cnre; and, having 
considerable knowledge of medicine, sueceeded beyond hope, and relieved his own sufferings, enabling him to resume 
public speaking without difficulty. 

This wonderful cure became known at once, and Mr. Childs was besieged by others similarly a 
good man was compelled to go into the manufacture of his medicine by the number and frequency of © ¢ 
answer to the wishes of his triends, Mr. Childs commenced making public his cure, through the medium of the press, 
and, as his business increased, he pushed more largely, until, to-day, he is one of the most extensive advertisers in the 
country. 











CONGREGATIONALIST, BOSTON. 
The following voluntary notice appeared in the Boston Congregationalist, of Jan. 31, 1877: 


“The publishers of the Congregationalist, with multitudes of other people, are somewhat suspicious of patent 
medicine, as a rule, and when we received the large two-column advertisement that may be seen on another page, we 
at first declined its insertion; but, on making inquiry, we received such satisfactory replies—and one especially trom 
a well-known Congregational pastor not far from Rev. Mr. Childs’s, the proprietor of the medicine—that we withdrew 
our objections.’ 





ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. 


While not supposing that all cases of catarrh will be cured by the prescriptions advertised, the publishers of the 
Mustrated Christian Weekly, after DILIGENT INQUIRY, have reason to believe that it has in many cases proved 
effectual, 








His method is recommended by every practitioner to whose notice it has been brought. The cure is certain and 
scientitic.— Standard, Chicago, li. 





CONCLUSION. 


Do not trifle with some cheap thing, which, at best, can afford but temporary retief, while the roots of the vile (iss 
ease are left to strike deeper and deeper. Be in earnest, and thorough, or do nothing! Write at once, and say what 
paper you saw thisin. Circulars and price-lists and all nevessary information can be had by addressing (with return 


stamp) 





Dr. T. P. CHILDS, Troy, Ohio. 
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